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The Week. 


On the 25th, according to the correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, the news reached the headquarters of the Crewn Prince—who 
at that date was moving towards Paris, expecting to give battle to 
MacMahon at Chalons—that this commander had broken up his camp 
at the latter point and gone towards Rheims, en route to effect a junc- 
tion with Bazaine at Metz, crushing Steinmetz on the way. The 
Crown Prince at once changed his course and set out in pursuit, and, 
taking the inner line, got the start of him. Reaching Grand Pré 
on Monday last, he got across the Marshal's line of advance, and forced 
him to retire towards Beaumont, and on Tuesday engaged him on 
both sides of the Meuse. The attack was made by the Fourth and 
Twelfth Prussian Corps, and First Bavarian, and the French were badly 
beaten with the loss of twelve guns and several thousand prisoners, 
and were driven back on Mouzon. 
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We have only very confused accounts of what occurred on Wednes- 
day, but there appears to have been fighting, more or less severe, along 
the entire Prussian line, from Attigny cast to Douzy, the French retiring 
slowly on Sedan, On that evening, the Crown Prince was at Chémery, 
thirteen miles from Sedan and west of Mouzon, and Moltke, who 
had by this time got the French effectually in his coils, made his 
final preparation to swallow them. Two hundred and forty thou- 
sand Germans were on the ground—two Prussian corps lying 
across the road to Méziéres. The Saxons were pushed round to 
the north-east, and the Bavarians to the south and south-east, by forced 
marches during the night, and at noon on Thursday, after some hard 
fighting, the circle was completed, and the French were fairly caged. 
The rest of the battle was a desperate struggle for the possession of a 
hill commanding the town and fortress, which the Germans carried be- 
fore four o'clock, and the French fell back into the town. MacMahon was 
severely wounded, and the Empire was lost. At five o’clock, the 
French army, and the Emperor with it, surrendered, the latter giving 
himself up in person the next day, Friday. We believe so many men 
have never before in modern warfare laid down their arms in one body. 





In Paris, the Ministry kept back the news of the great disaster till 
Saturday, when they issued a proclamation, saying that MacMahon had 
capitulated with 40,000 men (the real number is about $0,000), and 
mention only incidentally, and near the close, the capture of the Em- 
peror, On the same afternoon, Palikao announced it to the Chamber, 
and asked for an adjournment for consideration ; but Jules Favre and the 
Left called for a resolution deposing the Emperor, and committing the 


government to a Committee of Defence, with Trochu as Governor of 


Paris. An adjourned debate took place after midnight, and the de- 
position was again pressed; and the popular excitement increasing, an 
enormous crowd having gathered round the Palais, the Imperialist 
members lost heart; some withdrew, others voted with the Left, and 
the Empire was formally overthrown about two in the morning, and the 


prominent Imperialists have followed his example. The Empress left 
the Tuileries attended by a single servant, leaving the Imperial apart- 





The Nation. 


The Provisional Government in Paris is composed of men who 
have all given proofs both of ability and republicanism. Jules 
Favre has given as many as any man can who has passed his 
life in opposition, of the possession of the highest qualities of 
a statesman, and Gambetta and <Arago, through their youth, 
bring the Government into closer rapport with the feeling out 
of doors than would be possible in the case of the veterans who 
compose the majority. The exiles are rushing home from every 
quarter, the political convicts have been liberated, and every 
body in Paris seems drunk with enthusiasm, The Imperialists 
are consoled by having feathered their nests very effectually during 
their twenty years’ tenure of power—the Emperor, in particular, is 
said to have made immense investments abroad. He and the Em- 
press will probably pass the remainder of their days holding a mock 
court somewhere, and teaching “Louis” to look on himself as the 
victim of a fraud, 

None ought to mourn so much over the Emperor's downfall as that 
world-renowned body—* the Americans in Paris.” These republicans, 
with some exceptions, adhered to the Empire with almost canine fidelity 
and admiration. The devotion of Frenchmen to it had something 
human in it, as it was based on a feeling, whether wise or foolish, of 
self-interest; but the Americans had nothing to hope or fear from it, 
and lavished on it that pure, unreasoning affection entertained by some 
of the domestic animals for man. The only reward they ever received 
was invitations to court, where they were treated, except when they 
were able to furnish entertainment, with a kind of contemptrous in- 
dulgence. They were in the habit, too, of insulting what was best in 
the French nation, by loud assertions that Louis Napoleon was just 
the man to rule the French—* he understood ‘em “—that is to say, that 
when the president of a republic uses the army to overturn the govern- 
ment he has sworn to uphold, dissolves the legislature at the point of 
the bayonet, slaughters the people in the streets of the capital, and 
establishes an absolute monarchy, the success of his villany proves 
that he served his victims right. 


The “ special despatch * controversy between the Tridune and the 


| other New York papers grows in bitterness, and is already apparently 


. 


not very far from the * free-love” stage—the 7'ribune exulting in its 
correspondence from the Prussian headquarters, and the other papers 
showing that it has no special correspondent; or that, if it has, he is 
an ass, and that his despatches are worthless, and are stolen, The fact 
is, however, that all this is only helping to fill the 7’rine’s sails, and 
swelling the blasts of its horn. Its correspondence during the past 
week has been very interesting and very valuable, and great enterprise 
has been shown in obtaining and forwarding it. To be sure, it is not 
model correspondence, and it does not tell us half what we want to 
know about the operations; but there is none better in existence, and 
there is no use in its rivals growling over it. Its London * Commissioner” 
began the campaign badly, having, as is not uncommon with him, 
become awfully excited when the rumors ef war were first heard, and, 
as his letters plainly indicated, prepared to sell his life dearly. Me 
seems to have felt, too, that he was bound to help to overthrow the 


| French Empire, and he accordingly gave a deep “red” tinge to nearly 


Republic once more established. Palikao is said to have fled, and the | everything he sent over. After the hostilities began, however, he ap- 


_ pears to have wisely determined to let Moltke dispose of Louis Na- 


ments in great confusion ; but there is said to be a grand gathering of | 


fugitive maids-of-honor at Brussels. One of her efforts in the latter 
days of the dynasty to win popularity was curious and characteristic. 


} 


She put up in the garden of the Tuileries two sweet little hospital tents, | 


with twenty-four beds in each, and pretty pavilions adjoining for the sur- 
geon and stores, the whole making a nice court hospital, where the 
ladies could do a little nursing any time they pleased; but the public 
only laughed. 


} 


poleon, and the despatches have ever since, we are bound to say, been 
very creditable to everybody concerned in procuring them, And so, 


let us add, have the Tribune's comments on the war, and everything re- 
lating to it. It has covered itself with glory, and need not hang its 
head even before the excesses of Rahl’s Hessians, or Turchin’s brutali 
ties in Tennessee, which, according to the World, make King Wil- 
liam, Bismarek, and the Crown Prince—to say nothing of the Wirtem- 
bergers and the Bayarians—unworthy of the respect and sympathy of 
decent men. 
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As to the terms of peace, the most important information comes 
from the correspondent of the 7’ridune at the Prussian headquarters, 


who reports a conversation with Bismarck, in which the latter said 
he would 
material guarantees for the future good behavior of France, but for 


insist on taking and holding Strasbourg and Metz, as 


very sound reasons repudiates all desire to annex Alsace or Lorraine, 
and makes no mention of payment for the cost of the war, which 
certainly ought to be exacted, if only in the interest of public morality, 
to the last cent. Nobody can call this a very extortionate programme. 
There is, as the Count remarks, no arrangement possible which will 
give Germany any compensation for her losses, or any guarantees 
against future aggression, which will not leave a great deal of anti- 
German feeling in French bosoms. Nothing would leave less than the 
proposed arrangement. Jules Favre is reported from London to have 
proposed another to the King, in which the guarantee of future peace 
and quiet will consist in the disbandment of the French standing 
army. It is to be hoped that the new government will see the 
necessity of this, if not for the satisfaction of Germany, for the 
security of republican institutions. The Prussian system, with some 
modifications, would guard property against the socialists without 
exciting the guilty ambition of successful generals. 


Of all the exciting news by which this week has been ushered in, 
perhaps nothing surpasses the announcement that Italy will remove 
her seat of government this month to Rome, and that her troops 
are marching towards the Papal frontier, not, as before, for observa- 
tion, but for occupation, France’s necessity has become Italy’s op- 
portunity, if it should not rather be said that it has become her ne- 
cessity also. For if the King did not take possession of the natural 
capital of the peninsula, the red-shirts were sure to do so, or to 
give trouble that prudent statesmanship would avoid. Nobody can 
doubt that, the moment the Emperor declared war on Prussia, the 
Italian Cabinet knew that the solution of the Roman question had 
come. But it maintained a becoming reserve both towards France and 
towards interpellations at home, until the first shock of battle had 
shown that Napoleon was lost. Meantime, as the French troops with- 
drew from Rome, forces were sent to intercept the Garibaldians, and 
now the Government is ready to move in itself. The effect of this 
transfer of the capital on the imagination of the Italians will doubtless 
be somewhat diminished by the lively regrets of the people of Florence 
—regrets as vain as those manifested at Turin, on occasion of the pre- 
vious transfer, but hardly likely to divide and embitter politics to an 
equal extent. Florence was, everybody understood, only a halting- 
place, a half-way house, on the road to Rome, and speculators in real 
estate have had fair warning. It will be long before we shall realize 
even the superficial results of the Prussian victory, and certainly one of 
the most amazing will be the unity of Italy, perfected even beyond 
that of Germany, and the loss to the infallible Pope not only of his 
temporal power, but of the last Catholic nation which had any interest 
in sustaining him. He will probably receive the Italian corps of oc- 
cupation with a few curses, which will furnish a model for ages to all 
bishops and priests who may happen to be out of temper with “the 
arm of flesh.” 


The general expectation in Europe seems to be that peace will be 
made at once; but it seems hardly possible that the new Government 
cin avoid trying the fortune of arms once more. The French people 
are evidently persuaded that the Republic can do better than the Em- 
pire, and we fear, mad as it seems, will try it. The Prussians are in 
full march on Paris, and we shall probably hear of the siege within the 
next six days. People are beginning now to feel more interested in 
the question how the Prussians will bear their good fortune than 
how the French will bear their reverses. Whether the war proves a 
blessing or a curse to Europe will depend on German moderation ; and 
we have no doubt, in spite of the dismal anticipations of many people, 
that although the Germans are determined to have Germany, and 
though the remaining small powers of Germany may before long dis- 
appear, the process of expansion will stop there. 
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attitude of the Democratic press towards the Germans. 
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We believe most people have been thoroughly puzzled by the 
What can 
have induced them not only to defend the French Empire, but to 
ridicule and revile the Germans, and even attempt to saddle the 
Prussians of to-day with the blame of the misdeeds of the poor 
Hessians in this country in the last century, and also with the murder 
of a woman by one of Blenker’s soldiers in the South during the late 
war? If there was a French vote to be caught by this sort of stuff, or 
if the Irish were not so thoroughly wedded to the Democratic party 
that it is next to impossible to get them out of it, one could compre- 
hend it; but, as matters stand, the affair remains a deep mystery. The 
result is that the German Democrats are very much disgusted, and in 
this State talk loudly of a secession from the party, while the Irish are 
no more attached to it than ever, and are too busy making arrange- 
ments for a fresh combination of European powers against England 
to take much interest in home politics. In Fenian circles, it is said, 
great encouragement is derived from observation of the working ot 
the Prussian military system, as its application to Ireland would put 
100,000 men in the field, to say nothing of the reserves and landwehr— 
a force which would, of course, overwhelm the British army in one 
week. There is one lesson, however, which the chief “ Nationalists” 
would do well to learn from “the Dutch,” and that is not to talk 
about fighting any more till they are really going to fight, and fill up the 
interval with some regular and productive industry, under which term 
we do not include the liquor business or politics. 





The aspect of Missouri politics is interesting ; and, on the whole, it 
is seen at a second glance to be, perhaps, more favorable, and certainly 
more honorable, to the party, than appears at first. As nearly as we can 
make out, the fight is not altogether between protectionists and revenue 
reformers, as the 7ribune of this city would have us believe. The facts 
of the case seem to be these: Governor McClurg holds the faith of 
Parson Brownlow, and believes, or at least offers it as a creed for his 
party’s acceptance, that the men disfranchised in 1865 must be kept 
disfranchised for an indefinite time to come. They are still disorderly 
and dangerous, he says. Holding this doctrine, he and his supporters 
proceeded, it is alleged, to pack the convention, which has just closed 
its session, with men who did not represent the true opinion of the 
party, and were all violent advocates of continued disfranchisement. 
Of these men, some were elected, not at regular meetings called to elect 
delegates, but at meetings that had been called merely for the election 
of county committees; some were proxies representing counties in 
which no meetings had been held; and, altogether, they represented 
Governor McClurg and the men who now hold the State offices in a 
firm grip, and who have no disposition to let go of them, a great deal 
better than they represented the Missouri Republicans. After several 
days of confusion, the convention broke in two, and half the delegates, 
under the lead of Senator Schurz, seceded, and nominated a ticket of 
their own, headed by the name of Gratz Brown, formerly a Senator 
at Washington, and anable man. The men they left behind proceeded 
to pass resolutions, of which one is strongly protectionist ; one declares 
General Grant’s statesmanship to be “already advancing his name as 
the greatest name of history,” and nominates him for the next Presi- 
dency; while a third, in appearance, left the disfranchisement issue to 
individual voters for settlement, but, in reality, recommended Governor 
McClurg’s party to extend proscription indefinitely. Altogether, the 
intelligence of the convention would seem to have left it with the sece- 
ders; that much ef the honesty went, too, is roundly charged, and on 
the face of things seems likely. Nevertheless, it is to be remembered 
that the removal of the disenabling clauses of the Constitution was in 
any event certain. But Senator Schurz insisted on the redemption by 
the party of its repeated pledges. Doubtless there is much that is 
personal in the contest. 





The Gratz Brown party—which has the support of Senator Schurz, 
Ex-Governor Fletcher, and Lieutenant-Governor Stannard, and which 
Senator Schurz thinks able to carry the State by twenty thousand ma- 
jority—distinctly avows its purpose to let every man in the State vote. 
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Its leaders assert that if the rebels, as they are still called, were once 
restored to their rights as American citizens, if they were represented 


\\ 
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as well as taxed, and could cast the vote which during four years of | 
| hundreds of men and women whipped by the Ku-Klux. It was a 


peace they have been debarred from casting, they would speedily 
“stamp out the bushwhackers ” who make the disturbances which are 
fulsely charged on the Confederate soldiers. These latter are law- 
abiding men, say the Brown men, and many of the delegates to the 
convention said the same thing as being true of their own districts. 
One delegate, indeed, hinted that it very well suited the McClurg men 
to set a negro school-house on fire and then come into convention and 
demand the exclusion of rebels from the polls because they burnt down 
loyal buildings. And a portion of the Republican press, as well as 
half the delegates, believes in the good citizenship of a majority of 
those who rest under disabilities. Thousands of them, says the 
Herald, of St. Joseph, are disfranchised on the strength of a mass of 
affidavits which they have never seen, and of whose contents they are 
ignorant, and which are in many cases nothing but perjuries. Thou- 
sands more, the same authority says, are disfranchised because a son, a 
boy, was captivated by the tinsel and glitter of Price’s army, and, 
taking his gun, went off in spite of the entreaties of his parents, leaving 
behind him a father who cannot now make oath that he never had any 
sympathy at all with the rebellion. This Brown wing of the party 
passed resolutions setting forth the injustice of political disabilities ; 
declaring in favor of a tariff to produce such a revenue as will enable 
us to deal equitably with the national creditor, and calling for reduced 
taxation ; requiring a reform in the civil service; and taking the Demo- 
cratic press to task for its pro-French attitude. No one can at present 
do more than make a guess as to the probability of this wing of the 
party’s carrying Missouri in the fall. Our own guess is that there is 
little hope of the success of the McClurg party, and that if the State 
is not given to the Brown party by the Democrats, these latter will have 
it unless the quarrel is made up. 





There are signs of trouble on the tariff question in Illinois also, the 
Republican Convention there having passed a resolution declaring 
that Congress has no right to impose taxes “except for the maintenance 
of the Government, the payment of its debts, and the promotion of the 
general welfare ;” and that it is “ wrongful and oppressive ” to “ en- 
act revenue laws for the special advantage of ene branch of business 
at the expense of another.” We believe the Trine is of opinion that 
this outburst of free-trade sentiment, as well as the division of the Re- 
publican ranks in Missouri, is due to the “conspiracy” hatched in 
Washington last winter and revealed to the world through the New 
York Evening Post and Chicago Tribune. But then there must be 
something more than conspiracy at the bottom of it, or else the con- 
spirators have pretty inflammable materials to work upon. 





Elsewhere than in Missouri and among our New York Germans, 
there is not visible much political stir. In North Carolina, the disturb- 
ance caused by Governor Holden’s action in the case of Alamance and 
Caswell Counties is not yet wholly allayed, for though the judges have 
held that they can do nothing with the Governor for having practically 
suspended the writ of habeas corpus by refusing to allow a return to 
be made when it wasserved upon his military agents, they have, never- 
theless, while leaving Holden to be dealt with by impeachment, issued 
warrants for the arrest of Kirk and others of the Governor's subordinates, 
The have at the same time, after a patient hearing, bound over for trial 


several citizens whom an examination showed to be very probably the 


murderers of a Republican State Senator. Not the least doubt exists 
in our mind, as we have before said on more than one occasion, that 
there have been numbers of outrages, semi-political at least in character, 
occurring in the counties into which Governor Holden sent his volun- 
teers. But we have never been able to believe half that was said by 
the Governor’s organs, nor able to see how his extreme measures were 
necessary. We should like it if he, or some of our readers who are of 
opinion that we have had too little faith in him, would explain the 
charge which the 7ribune makes against him. The Tridune received 
from him a while ago a letter purporting to have come from Judge 





— —— = 
Tourgee, of North Carolina, asserting that four or five thousand 
houses had been broken into in Caswell and Alamance, and we 


committed and how many 


do not know how many murders 
letter showing how well justified the Governor had been in levy- 
ing war on a part of his State. Judge Tourgee at once wrote 
another letter correcting these figures, reducing them vastly, and 
the 7ribune calls on the Governor and Senator Abbott for an explana- 
tion. Governor Holden makes none; but Senator Abbott writes saying 
that just as the letter came to him it was sent to the Governor, who 
sent it to New York. It becomes, therefore, the duty of Governor Hol- 
den to show that he did not for his own purposes falsify the letter 
for his own political purposes. 


The Tenth District of the Sixth Ward, in this city, we commend to 
the attention of anybody from abroad who wishes to study the Ameri- 
can national character in its present phase of development. The Sixth 
Ward is filled with Irishmen, to be sure; but, as everybody knows who 
has ever seen an American at an American hotel or in an American 
railroad car, one side of his character that affords food for contempla 
tion and reflection is his power of enduring extortion and impu- 
dence; and that, if it cannot 
above-mentioned, may at least be reflected upon there with much 
ease. The men who live in it, together with the ladies and the 


be contemplated in the district 


children—all the inhabitants, all told, from the suckling babe up 
to the old gentleman who has seen in his own person a century or 
so of the * six hundred years of wrong ”—number, as the census proves, 
870 souls. 
870 inhabitants of the Sixth Ward stood up to their duty and cast no 


In May of this vear, when we last had an election, these 


less than 934 votes-—a remarkable exhibition of enthusiasm, considering 
the fact that the election was only for judges, and was not one to call out 
much popular zeal, Every man, woman, and child in the district must 
have cast, on an average, about one vote and one-thirteenth. This sort 
of thing the American endures, just as he endures Mr. Jim Fisk, o« Mir, 
Justice Barnard, or Mr. William Tweed, or Mr. P. B. Sweeny. And 
it is as certain as the shining of the sun that our most active Demo- 
cratic politicians, Mr. Hoffman being as surely one of them as the late 
Alderman Florence Scannell, just gone to his rest out of a murdering 
rum-shop braw], organize similar rascality every year in every ward in 
the city. 

It will go on, without doubt, for some time yet, and will give pain 
The tact is that there 
is little or no use in talking morality in polities to the more respectable 


to every writer in Blachirood for years to come. 


men of either party, and urging them to go to work and prevent such a 
state of things, because, although Americans are not less virtuous and 
moral than other nations, they have not yet felt the pinch of rascality 
as other people feel it when their public men are knaves, As long as 
most of us, if we fail in life here, can go to Kansas or San Francisco or 
Texas and begin life over; as long as most of us can look back, at the end 
of the year, and find ourselves with more dollars in our pockets than 
we had at the beginning of it; or can look forward and see an oppor- 
tunity of making more by the end ot the coming year than we now 
have, we are hardly going to stop work and look after the rascals who 
make millions for themselves, in a way that we admit to be shameful, 
by fleecing us individually to the tune of a few dollars or a few hun- 
dreds. When we live a little closer, and Mr. Fisk's thievings from 
each of us make—as Overend & Gurney’s thievings did, in England, in 
the case of Englishmen—the difference of coming down a grade in social 
life or giving up one of our servants or sending our daughters out to teach 
music, we shall be as sharp with our rascals as anybody need desire. 
Meantime, the Republican politicians, by means of a law the efficacy 
of which is yet to be tried, are endeavoring to stop these election 
frauds, in virtue of which Mr. Hoffman is Governor, and hopes to be 
some day President. It is noteworthy that every Democratic paper in 
the country, so far as heard from, remains entirely unshocked by the 954 
votes of the 870 men, women, and children, and that they ail revile 
the law as it stands, and resisted its enactment. 


a 
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THE CATASTROPHE IN FRANCE. 


Wr presume nobody who was not at the seene of operations was 


prepared for the magnitude of the disaster which has overtaken the 
French arms, though the end has for 


It has been perfectly plain ever since the battle of Gravelotte, when 


a fortnight been clear enough. 


Bazaine failed in his attempt to withdraw from Metz, that the triumph 
of the Prussians was certain and not very remote. The break which 
was made in the French line by the battle of Wérth was never repaired, 
and it was evident from the first that it could not be repaired. The line 
was cut in two—one part driven into Metz, and locked there; the re- 
mains of the other fell back on Chalons, under MacMahon, disorganized 
and demoralized, unable to keep the field against any one of the Prus- 
sian armies, At Chalons, the terrible truth crept out, in spite of the 
ingenious subterfuges of the French Ministry, that the disaster was 
really irretrievable ; that the Emperor carried the whole disposable 
regular force to the Rhine; that the only reinforcements MacMahon 
could receive were composed of the Garde Mobile, which was now for 
the first time embodied, and for which there were neither officers nor 
chassepots. The accumulation of it at Chalons, armed either with 
old “converted” muskets or with muzzle-loaders, and led by officers 
who had no more knowledge or experience than the men, apparently 
only resulted in frightful disorder, and MacMahon, doubtless with one 
of the heaviest hearts a brave man has ever carried in his breast, broke 
up the camp, and, sending some of the new Jevies back to Paris, moved 
off northward before the Crown Prince, in what he doubtless felt would 
prove a vain attempt to effect a junction with Bazaine. He, of course, 
in spite of the lying telegrams from Paris, never succeeded in getting 
anywhere near Bazaine, and was slowly driven back on the Belgian 
frontier, and was there surrounded, badly wounded, and his army 
destroyed. 

Indeed, from the first shot fired by the Germans in their offensive 
movement down to the surrender at Sedan, the Prussians seem to have 
invariably attacked in double or treble the force of the enemy, thus 
fulfilling the first rule of the great game in which they are engaged, 
and there appears to be now no doubt that they have had under arms 
from the outset between 800,000 and 900,000 men, while the French 
have, from all that we can see or hear, never mustered more than 
400,000, or, in other words, about the old standing army which France 
possessed when Sadowa was fought. This disparity of numbers would 
probably have decided the result, even if the Prussians had not been 
in possession of a strategist whom we will not, on the strength of two 
campaigns, rate higher than the elder Napoleon, but of whom it may be 
said that he has in those two campaigns far surpassed Napoleon’s most 
brilliant exploits. Opposed to him he had at the beginning, when the 
fatal blow was struck, only a pair of court soldiers, the Emperor and 
Marshal Le Beuf, who, judging from the first affair at Saarbriick, 
were apparently making war, in part at least, for the entertainment of 
the company at the Empress’s soirées, 

Now, how did it happen that, in spite of the uneasiness excited in 
France by the campaign of 1866, and the great show of preparation 
made afterwards for a conflict with Prussia, the Emperor should thus, 
after waiting four years, and choosing his own opportunity for enter- 
ing on the struggle, be found so completely unready as to have to wit- 
1ess the destruction of his army and the overthrow of the Empire within 
five short weeks? The answer is, first, that the law increasing the 
army, which was passed, after much discussion, in January, 1868, has 
never been carried out. The regular force, including men actually 
embodied and the reserves, would not have reached its full strength 
under the Act till 1874; and the Garde Nationale (Mobile and 
Sédentaire) was never called out, the political condition of the 
country being such that the Government was apparently afraid to arm 
it; so that it was actually pot summoned to the field till after 
the defeat of With, and, worse than this, neither officers, rifles, nor 
uniforms were provided for it. All this is made the more extraor- 
dinary by the fact, which was acknowledged in the Senate by the Min- 
ister of War during the debates on the new law, that the Government 
was unable to put more than 100,000 men in line at Solferino, and had 
no reserves, 


totally deceived as to the condition of public feeling, both in the states 


Secondly, the French Cabinet appears to have been 
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lately annexed by Prussia and in the states south of the Main, partly, 
no doubt, owing to too great reliance on the stories of the aristocratic 
malcontents with whom the French legations would most readily come 
in contact, and partly owing to the deep-seated and we might almost 
add cultivated, incapacity of Frenchmen to understand the position of 
people who are illogical in their politics. No country in the world has 
furnished more brilliant examples of successful investigation of for- 
eign modes of feeling and thinking and acting than France has; but 
this kind of work is done by a few writers and travellers, of unusual 
powers and training. The bulk of French society, and especially that 
section of it which has of late years controlled the Government, almost 
disdains to comprehend foreigners or to acquire their language ; and 
there is probably no race whose ways they find so inscrutable as the 
Teutonic. Since the Revolution, too, their natural scorn of what is 
outlandish has been intensified, and their love of logic increased, by the 
exceeding order and regularity of their own institutions, The French 
Cabinet appear to have settled it to their own satisfaction, therefore, 
that all the German states which bore Prussia a grudge would seize 
this opportunity of freeing themselves from her yoke, and that they 
were indeed bound by a proper regard for consistency to take arms 
against her. The Emperor’s proclamation, in fact, showed that he 
expected the Bavarians, Wiirtembergers, Badenese, and Saxons, who 
have helped to bring him to his doom, to march with him on Berlin, 
and he probably relied on reinforcements from this quarter to bring his 
forces up to the required magnitude. 

It is not necessary to lay much stress on the other causes of his de- 
feat, because it is difficult to know how much weight to attach to them. 
The French commissariat has apparently broken down, but a good 
commissariat has no place in French military traditions, It has always 
broken down where the theatre of war was a friendly country, or where 
nothing was to be procured on the spot. It broke down badly in the 
Crimea, and again in Italy. Nearly all the great French wars have 
been carried on on foreign soil, and, as everybody knows who is familiar 
with their history, in nearly all of them the soldier has relied largely 
on marauding, and the intendance on forced contributions, for supplies. 
These resources are no doubt precarious, but the danger of relying on 
them only appears clearly in defeat; and of this French armies have 
heretofore had but little experience. We say little, too, of the charge 
which Edmond About brings against the Imperial régime, of having, by 
its vigorous centralization, robbed the populationZof its patriotic fire 
and energy, and rendered impossible the repetition of the heroic efforts 
which stemmed the tide of invasion at Valmy and Jemappes in the 
great days of the Revolution, There is doubtless some truth in it; but 
in weighing it we may have to remember that the levies of 1792 had 
only to face ill-armed, ill-led, well-flogged armies, and we may be 
very sure they would go down before the march of the present Prussian 
force like grass before a mowing-machine. Doubtless, too, the Em- 
peror’s favorites, the men who have reached high rank in the army, 
have owed their rise to other things than military skill or great ser- 
vices; but it is impossible to deny that many were men who had in 
their day done good service. Everybody would have pronounced either 
MacMahon or Bazaine, as Tacitus says of Galba, capax imperii, nisi 
imperasset, 

Nothing like the disaster of last week has befallen any nation in 
modern times. Indeed, we doubt if all history can show a parallel for 
it. It surpasses that of Leipzig or Watcrloo, as we pointed out the 
other day, inasmuch, as it has overtaken France while in the very flush 
of her strength, and fresh from long and almost uninterrupted repose. 
For the first time in her career, too, she has to bow the knee before a 
single enemy. The depth of the humiliation and anguisi: into which 
French hearts are plunged to-day, probably nobody but Frenchmen 
can picture, because no ether nation has lived so largely on national 
glory. It has played in French life the part which in the lives 
of all other peoples is divided among half-a-dozen different interests. 
It has furnished to at least three generations of Frenchmen that solace 
which other races find in religion, in liberty, in riches, in industry, 
in art, and in literature combined. Nothing touched them which 
did not nearly concern the greatness of France ; nothing cheered them by 
which they were not made in some way a sharer, however humble, in 
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her renown. And let us be just, and say that they offered their idol | 
no mean or paltry worship. 
its altar with a cheerfulness which no other people has ever in any 
cause been able to equal ; and we who, if we strive for some purer ideals, 
strive also, and strive hard, for many grosser ones, must walk softly 
now among the French dead, and look reverently on the desolation 
and foreboding which reign to-day in a million French homes. We | 
believe the best interests of humanity to be served by ihe Prussian 
triumphs, but we owe it to humanity also to witness with sorrowful 
sympathy the despairing agony of a great nation—a nation whose 
achievements in war and peace must always form one of the noblest 





chapters in the history of our race, 


THE FUTURE. 


Tue downfall of the Empire in the lifetime of the Emperor, amidst 
circumstances of extraordinary humiliation, will gratify one of the 
dearest wishes of some of the best of the French Liberals, which pre- 
vented many of them from accepting office, or making their peace with 
Cesar, even if they felt assured that he was going to surround his | 
throne with free institutions—namely, the desire that it should not 





stand recorded in French history, for an incentive and encouragement 
to other usurpers and traitors, that the man who perpetrated the crime 
of the Second of December enjoyed all his life long the fruits of his 
iniquity, and died in the peaceful possession of his booty. Unhappily, 


The Nation. 


Millions of lives have been laid down at | French territory, or the payment of the expenses of the war; 


retribution has not come upon him fiom the hands of those whom he | 


betrayed and outraged, nor without involving all France in his ruin. 
But it Aas come, and has come in a way which displays the hollowness 
of Cxsarism even more strikingly than if he had been driven out by 
the French people. Nothing could better illustrate its worthlessness 
as a permanent government than the fact that a Caesar, while he has to 
make war frequently, can never afford to lose a battle; or, if he does 


lose one, dare not come back to the capital, and becomes an object of | 


Nobody but a military genius of the 
More than sixty 


execration to all his subjects. 
first order can hold a crown on such terms as these. 
years ago, the father of the present King of Prussia was involyed in 
just such a disaster as has overtaken Louis Napoleon. He lost a 


great battle through the badness of his generals, and the rotten- | 


ness of his whole military system, and came back to Berlin a 
miserable fugitive, with the conqueror close on his heels; but the 
people cheered him as loudly, and lavished on him as many other 
affectionate demonstrations of welcome, as if he had been victorious. 
No monarchy which does not rest on attachment lively enough to sur- 
vive misfortune can be called a strong or permanent government, and 
Louis Napoleon’s overthrow, if it does not exhibit all the features ot 
poetic justice, contains a lesson which will probably prevent the repeti- 
tion of the brutal experiment of which his uncle was the originator, 
and which he himself renewed. In short, imperialism has turned out 
a total failure; the bourgeois régime of Louis Philippe lasted just 
as long, and cost only half as much, and left France with her resources, 


her armies, and her honor intact. 


| extraordinary ignorance or extraordinary forgetfulness. 


i 


The proclamation of the Republic after the collapse of the Empire 
was naturally to be expected; and if the French had more of the ten- | 


acity and strong political sense which distinguish the Hungarians, for 
instance, who have many times seen their free government overthrown 
by military force, but have invariably revived it again, as if nothing 


had happened, we should witness now in Paris the formal revival of | 


the Republic of 1851—that is, the restoration of the constitution which 


Louis Napoleon suppressed, and the setting in motion again, as if 


nothing had happened, of the machinery of government which he 
threw into the lumber-room. This would save the endless discussions 
and dangers of another constituent assembly, and would go far to im. 
press the popular mind with the idea that a republic was the normal 
government of France, and the Empire only a temporary reign of vio- 
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peace which will involve the humiliation of France or the cession of 
and vet 
one of these, or both, the Prussians will certainly demand. The plea 
which is put forward in Paris that, as the King declared he only 
made war against the Emperor, he onght, now that the Emperor is 


1) 


gone, to desist from hostilities, will hardly find much favor in th 
Prussian camp, and ought not. It weuld be a serious injury to the 
French people themselves to allow them to discard all responsibil 
ity for the acts of a man whom they have twice by enormous majorities 
placed in possession of dictatorial power, and whose mad rush into 
this disgraceful war they enthusiastically applauded. Nothing will 
help them more effectually to a sense of their situation, and to a better 
political life, than being made to feel, by the terms of the peace, the 
danger and loss, as well as the disgrace, of parting with the control of 
their own affairs. 

But the making of peace is a serious matter, and no government 
probably will attempt it without fighting. 
Republic has evidently revived the memories of 1792 with a foree which 


The proclamation of the 


under the Empire they could never have had; and we fear it is almost 
certain that, in spite of MacMahon’s surrender, an attempt will be made, 
by aid of a levy en measse,to protract the resistance ; and we doubt it the 
war will be closed without another great battle, to be fought by the treops 
which are now being collected south of the Loire, and without a sieve 
of Paris, Of course no intelligent person can entertain any doubt about 
the result. The slaughter of the new recruits, armed with muzzle 
loaders, and badly officered as they must be, will be mere sport to the 
Prussian troops, already flushed with an unparalleled series of successes, 
and full of contempt even for the French regulars; and the defence of 
Paris, without the hope of aid from without, will have no value, except 
as a means of satisfying the selflove of the Parisians, and recon 

ciling them to a peace, 

The formal proclamation of a republic, too, diminishes seriously the 
chances of a return to constitutional monarchy under the Orleans 
family. An accomplished fact is a difficult thing to undo, and there 
is no doubt that all monarchy will now for some time labor under a 
portion of the odium incurred by the one which has just perished at 
Sedan. 
ing an Orleanist restoration as some of our daily contemporaries in 


But then there is no reason to be as much afraid of advoeat- 
this city have shown themselves. A week or two ago, they were ban- 
dying charges of Orleanism with as much venom as if it meant * free 
love,” and some of their denunciations of that dynasty showed either 
The fact is 
that the eighteen years of Louis Philippe’s reign constitute the only 
period in French history during which Frenchmen had an opportunity 
of learning the art of political discussion, and during which the pen 
and tongue were really free, without danger to property. Moreover, 
the Orleans government was the only government France has ever had 
which, while recognizing the principle of popular sovereignty, sought 
to turn the French mind away from military glory and foster amongst 
the people peaceful tastes and habits—that is, the very things which some 
of those who abuse the Orleans family are loud in declaring France 
must now acquire in order to be either happy or prosperous. No con- 
stitutional government could have done more for the material resources 
of the country. From 1830 to 1842, its efforts to make railroads were 
blocked by the hostility and incredulity of the French public, which 
did not believe in railroads, In 1842, the work was at last undertaken 
with ardor, and between that and 1848 nearly every great line France 
possesses was begun, and either completed or carried far towards com- 
pletion. It reformed the patent laws in the interest of poor inventors ; 
it introduced the Conseils de Prud’hommes for the first time into Paris, 
to the great relief of the workingmen ; it passed the great act regulat- 
ing the employment of children in factories, and was debating its ex- 


' tension to women, when the Revolution came and interrupted it, as it 


lence. The presence of the enemy on French soil, however, makes | 


anything like regular action on the part of the provisional government 
impossible, and would make any attempt to bring old institutions again 
into operation very hard. The difficulty of the situation is that no party 


did a great mass of other legislation having for its object the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the working-classes and the freedom 
and encouragement of industry. More than all, and greater than all, 
one of its first acts was to give France a good system of popular edu- 
cation, which, under the First Empire, had been by special decree re- 


dares to propose peace, or likes to face the responsibility of making any | stricted to reading and writing, schoolmasters being strictly forbidden 
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to carry children any further. The number of schools was increased 
under Louis Philippe; the grades multiplied; the courses enlarged, 
and the appropriations nearly doubled. 

In short, a greater misfortune than his expulsion never befell 


France, though it has taken twenty years of successful wickedness 


and tyranny, and a bloody and disastrous war, to open the eyes of 


many people to the fact, His sons are still living—two of them, 
brave, skilful, and distinguished soldiers—Frenchmen, through and 
through, in the highest and best sense of the term; men of  stain- 
less honor, and of great and varied accomplishments, whom years 
of exile and adversity have refined and elevated, and who in 
everything they have attempted, whether with sword or pen, have 
shown themselves worthy scions of the great house to which they 
trace their lineage. It would, we feel sure, be well for France if in 
this hour of her adversity she were to turn to them for deliverance ; 
but we feel almost equally sure she will do nothing of the kind at 
present; and yet stranger things have occurred than the re-rising amid 
the blood and desolation of the present war of the star which lighted 
up the field of Rocroi. Time is of almost as much importance to the 
Prussians as victory, and the man who could so use the fresh levies as 
even to protract the struggle, and keep the Prussian armies in the field, 
might secure betier terms than now seem possible, and would deserve, 
and not improbably obtain, of France the highest reward she has to 
bestow. With the Imperialist generals gone to destruction, and Trochu, 
an old Orleanist, Minister of War and practically dictator, it is not 
out of the range of possibility that the Duc d’Aumale and the 
Prince de Joinville might find themselves yet charged with the rescue 
of France—and the attempt, even if it failed, might be glorious for 
the country and fruitful for them, 
PRUSSIAN WAR LOANS. 

Or the many surprises which Prussia has, during the present war, 
prepared for the rest of the world, the most remarkable is certainly 
not the celerity with which she placed her gigantic armies on the ene- 
my’'s soil, nor the vigor with which she has, so far, beaten back the 
French army, nor yet the unanimity with which all Germany follows 
her lead. More remarkable than these, more remarkable by far, is the 
surprise occasioned, to friend and foe alike, by the utter failure of her 
first war loan for a comparatively paltry sum, One hundred and twenty- 
five millions of thalers was the entire amount asked for; the interest 
rate, five per cent.; the subscription price, 88—netting the holder less 
than six percent. on his investment, but not much less than he could 
obtain from American bonds just before the war. The king, the entire 
royal family, the leading capitalists and bankers, subscribed liberally, 
and unusual efforts were made in the cities, towns, and villages to 
secure minor subscriptions, But in spite of the favorable terms of the 
loan, in spite of royal and princely example, in spite of all efforts, and 
in spite of the wonderful enthusiasm engendered of unparalleled mili- 
tary successes, less than one-half the amount has been subscribed for. 
It is true that the loan has, nevertheless, been announced closed, and 
that the secretary of the treasury, with doubtful ostentation, has given 
public notice of his inability to send separate answers to each of the 
numberless applications from persons desiring to subscribe. It is also 
true that the loan is quoted at the Bourse at a premium of three to 
four per cent, over the issuing price. But it is no secret that the loan 
was nevertheless a failure. As soon as it was found that the genuine 
subscriptions gave out, the entire balance of the loan was taken, osten- 
a moderately wealthy 


sibly as an investment, by the “ Seehandlung, 
corporation, originally of the same character as the Dutch * Matschapey” 
or the English East India Company, but long since dwindled down 
into a mere “ Crédit Mobilier,” or rather “ Crédit Foncier,” of minor 
magnitude but greater character and responsibility. The relations of 
the “ Seehandlung ” with the Prussian treasury have long been of the 
most intimate character, and its subscription to sixty or seventy mil- 
lions of the loan—its own capital being only twelve millions— 
is looked upon as a mere blind to hide the treasury defeat, and 
as a fuir means of bringing the new security within the range of 
speculation by forcing up the price at the stock exchange. The true 
nature of the negotiation has not transpired, but it is noticeable 
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that the correspondent of the New York Tribune telegraphed on the 
18th of Angust that forty millions of the loan were sold at 63, an 
almost incredibly low figure. It is scarcely possible that such an 
extraordinary discount should have been made to the Sechandlung, 
especially since its subscription offers no guarantee of its ability to 
furnish the money when required, But however this may prove to be, 
the mere fact that the most powerful nation of Europe, only four weeks 
after the outbreak of a wonderfully successful war, should have difli- 
culty in raising one hundred millions of dollars at six per cent., is too 
significant to be allowed to pass unnoticed, 

The apparent failure of the Prussian financial system is all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that the very people who now seem un- 
willing or unable to invest 100 millions of dollars in the securities of 
their own state have, during the last five years, purchased from 700 to 
1,000 millions of dollars of the securities of the United States, and 
even purchased large amounts of them when we were in the midst of a 
gigantic civil war of uncertain duration. It is not to be for one moment 
supposed that the people of Germany have to-day less confidence in 
the solvency of the admirably governed Prussian monarchy, with a 
light debt and in the midst of military successes, than they had in the 
solvency of the heavily-burdened United States during the darkest 
days of disorder, doubt, and despondency in 1864. The question of 
confidence can, we think, be safely eliminated from the enquiry. We 
may, without fear, assert that the confidence of the people in the secu- 
rity is unbounded. Why, then, do they not purchase them ? 

People can invest in securities of any kind only money obtained from 
three sources, First, idle funds in bank unemployed ; these, especially 
after the great decline in values resulting from the outbreak of war, 
are light, and prudent people part with them ‘unwillingly. Next, such 
surplus earnings as the people make from day to day ; it is self-evident 
that these accumulate too slowly to meet the imperious wants of greedy 
war. Lastly and mainly, the money to invest in securities of any kind 
must ever be obtained from the sale of securities of some other kind. 
After the first small amounts of idle funds have been invested, all further 
money to be employed in government loans can only be obtained by 
the sale of some other property, some other security. The investment 
then becomes, confidence being always presupposed, a simple business 
The safety being equal, the less productive security will 
From 


transaction. 
be sold, and the more productive will be bought in its place. 
this point of view, it will appear perfectly plain why German investors 
were unwilling to sell United States bonds (of which by far the largest 
amount of investment securities in Germany now consists) as long as 
the new Prussian loan, offered in their place, did not produce more 
than they do. As long as the Prussian five per cent. loan was held at 
82, it was actually less productive than American bonds at their then 
market price. But evenif it had been more productive instead of less, 
there are still good reasons why holders of American bonds would not 
part with them, even for domestic bonds of equal safety. The reason 
is this: 

The Prussian debt is comparatively light, and its bonds are almost 
exclusively owned at home. Prussia has never yet been obliged to 
resort to foreign markets to place its loans, and foreigners have not 
sought them of their own accord, mainly in consequence of the 
arbitrary character of the Prussian administration, which has not 
tended to inspire special friendliness in foreign capitalists. For these 
reasons, Prussian securities are not known in the financial mar- 
kets of the world outside of her own borders. To any one not 
familiar with the practical workings of the great money markets, 
the fact of the securities not being generally known may seem of 
slight consequence in the case of a great state like Prussia. But it is 
indeed of the utmost importance. It took two years to introduce Ame- 
rican bonds in the German markets, three and four before English and 
French dealers would buy them, and certain kinds of them (of our 
Government securities, be it understood) are even now so little known 
that they could only be sold at a considerable sacrifice. This want of 
knowledge has nothing to do with want of confidence ; it is simply a 
detail of business, as it were—a habit of the market, which is only 
overcome by time and effort. This absence of familiarity with Prus- 
sian securities in the great financial markets debars her own citizens 
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1 from buying them to a far greater extent than would at first sight seem | ordinary troops, only a certain amount can be deliberately and openly ex- 
r possible. We have more than once recently explained in these columns | acted of any one corps. The highest heights of devotion are often beyond 
. how powerful, how imperative is the demand for gold in time of war. | their reach, But if it serves the purposes of a Prussian commander to 
S Even those who are too intelligent to hoard gold give every possible | have all the cost of one assault fall on one regiment, he apparently finds 
4 preference to securities which can, in case of need, be promptly con- not the slightest difficulty in getting it to march to certain destruction, 
verted into gold. Ifthe case of need arises, it is evident that the gold | and not blindly, ss peasants match, but as men of education, who uader 
3 F | Stand the whole thing, but having made it for this oecasion their busi- 


cannot be obtained at home, and that, therefore, the only securities 
that offer any certainty of prompt conversion are those which find a 
ready sale abroad. From what we have stated, it is very clear that 
this is not the case with Prussian bonds, and hence the indisposition 
of even the most patriotic Germans to buy Prussian bonds, for fear 
they might not be able to convert them promptly into coin in case of 
need. Before the Germans will consent to sell American bonds in order 
to subscribe the proceeds to new Prussian loans, they must, in addition 
to a higher income for their investment, be offered sufficient compen- 
sation for the risk of not being able to realize coin for their bonds 
when wanted. That the six per cent. realized on the present 
selling price of the new five per cent. bonds is insuflicient com- 
pensation, is evident enough. 
remains to be One thing, however, becomes 
more plain every day, and that is that American bonds 
more readily salable for gold in more markets than any other 
security whatsoever, and that for the settlement of international bal- 
ances among the principal European nations they are almost as useful 
as the gold coin itself, so that it may be accepted as a settled fact, 
that neither Prussia nor any other European nation, England perhaps 
excepted, can borrow money except on terms very decidedly more ad- 
vantageous to the investor than those offered by American bonds. 


seen. and 


are to-day 


more 


CULTURE AND WAR. 

Tuk feeling of amazement with which the world is looking on at the 
Prussian campaigns comes not so much from the tremendous display of 
physical force they afford—though there is in this something almost ap- 
palling—as from the consciousness which everybody begins to have, that 
to put such an engine of destruction as the German army into operation, 
there must be behind it a new kind of motive power. It is easy enough 
for any government to put its whole male population under arms, or even 
to lead them on an emergency to the field. But that an army composed 
in the main of men suddenly taken from civil pursuits should fight and 
march, as the Prussian army is doing, with more than the efficiency of any 
veteran troops the world has yet seen, and that the administrative ma- 
chinery by which they are fed, armed, transported, doctored, shrived, and 
buried should go like clockwork on the enemy's soil, and that the people 
should submit not only without a murmur, but with enthusiasm, to sacri- 
fices such as have never before been exacted of any nation except in the 
very throes of despair, shows that something fart more serious has taken 
place in Prussia than the transformation of the country intoacamp. In 
other words, we are not witnessing simply a levy. en masse, nor yet the mere 
maintenance of an immense force by a military monarchy, but the appli- 
cation to military affairs of the whole intelligence of a nation of extraordi- 
nary mental and moral culture. The peculiarity of the Prussian system 
does not lie in the size of its armies or the perfection of its armament, but 
in the character of the men who compose it. All modern armies, except 
Cromwell's “ New Model Army,” and that of the United States during the 
rebellion, have been composed almost entirely of ignorant peasants drilled 
into passive obedience to a small body of professional soldiers. The Prus- 
sian army is the first, however, to be a perfect reproduction of the society 
which sends it to the field. To form it, all Prussian men lay down their 
tools or pens or books, and shoulder muskets. Consequently, its excel- 
lences and defects are those of the community at large, and the community 
at large being cultivated in an extraordinary degree, we get for the first 
time in history a real example of the devotion of mind and training, on a 
great scale, to the work of destruction. 

Of course, the quality of the private soldier has in all wars a good deal 
to do with making or marring the fortunes of commanders ; but it is safe 
to say that no strategists have ever owed so much to the quality of their 
men as the Prussian strategists. Their perfect handling of the enormous 


masses which are now manceuvring in France has been made in large de- 
gree possible by the intelligence of the privates. This has been strikingly 
shown on two or three occasions by the facility with which whole regi- 
ments or brigades have been sacrificed in carrying a single position. With 


Hlow much more will be necessary, 











ness to die, do it like any other duty of life—not hilariously or enthu 
siastically or recklessly, but calmly and energetically, as they study or 
manufacture or plough. They get themselves killed not one particle 
more than is necessary, but also not one particle less. 

A nation organized in this way is a new phenomenon, and is worth 
attentive study. It gives one a glimpse of possibilities in the future of 
modern civilization of which few people have hitherto dreamed, and it 
must be confessed that the prospect is not altogether pleasing. We 
have been flattering ourselves—in AngloSaxondom at least—for many 
years back that ail social progress was to be hereafter in the direction 
of greater individualism, and amongst us, certainly, this view has de 
rived abundant support from observed facts. But it is now apparent 
that there is a tendency at work, which appears to grow stronger and 
stronger every day, towards combination in all the work of life. It is sys 
cially observable in the efforts of the working classes to better their condi- 
tion; it is still more observable in the efforts of capital to fortify itself 
against them and against the public at large; and there is, perhaps, 
nothing in which more rapid advances have been made of late years than 
in the power of organization. The working of the great railroads and 
hotels and manufactories, of the trades-unions, of the co-operative asso- 
ciations, and of the monster armies now maintained by three or four 
powers, are all striking illustrations of it. The growth of power is, of 
course, the result of the growth of intelligence, and it is in the ratio of 
the growth of intelligence. 


Prussia has got the start of all other countries by combining the whole 
nation in one vast organization for purposes of offence and defence. 
Hitherto nations have simply subscribed towards the maintenance of 
armies, and concerned themselves little about their internal economy and ad- 
ministration ; but the Prussians have converted themselves into an army, 
and have been enabled to do so solely by subjecting themselves to a long 
process of elaborate training 
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which has absolutely changed the national 
character. When reduced to the lowest point of humiliation after the 
battle of Jena, they went to work and absolutely built up the nation afresh, 
and in a fashion which reformers of all other countries cannot ponder too 
seriously. We may not altogether like the result. To large numbers of 
people, the Prussian type of character is not a pleasing one, nor Prussian 
society an object of unmixed admiration, and there is something horrible 
in a whole people’s passing their best years learning how to kill. But we 
cannot get over the fact that the Prussian man is at this moment the fore- 
most man of our day—the one who is likely to furnish, consciousiy or 
unconsciously, the model to other civilized countries, until such time as 
some other nation has so successfully imitated him as to produce his like. 
Let us take a look at him—we of the temperance movement and of the 
anti-tobacco movement and of the “ natural rights movement,” and we who 
believe, as Mr. Wendell Phillips pretends that he believes, that “the best 
education a man can get is what he gets in picking up a living,” and 
that universities are humbugs, and that from the Zom-tom and Lyceum 
lecture the citizen can always get as much information on all subjects, 
human and divine, as is good for him or the state—as he marches 
past in his ill-fitting uniform and his leather helmet. First of all, 
we observe that he smokes a great deal. According to some of us, the 
“tobacco demon ” ought by this time to have left him a thin, puny, hol 
low-eyed fellow, with trembling knees and palpitating heart and listless 
gait, with shaking hands, and an intense craving for ardent spirits. 
perceive, however, that a burlier, broader-shouldered, ruddier, brighter- 
eyed, and heartier-looking man you never set eyes on; and as he swings 
along in column, with his rifle, knapsack, seventy rounds of ammunition, 
blanket, and saucepan, you must confess you cannot help acknowledging 
that you feel sorry for any equal body of men in the world with which 
that column may get into “a difficulty.” He drinks, too, and drinks a 
great deal, both of strong beer and strong wine, and has always done so, 
and all his family friends do it, and have only heard of teetotalism through 
the newspapers, and, if you asked him to confine himself to water, would 
look on you as an amiable idiot. 
nor does his beer produce on him that utterly bemuddling or brain, 
paralyzing effect which is so powerfully described by our friend Mr James, 
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Nevertheless, you never see him drank, 









Parton as produced on him by lager-bier, in that enquiry into the position 
of “ The Coming Man” towards wine, some copies of which, we see, he is 
trying to distribute among the field-officers. On the contrary, he is, on the 
whole, a very sober man, and very powerful thinker, and very extraordi- 
There is no field of human knowledge which he has not 
been amongst the first to explore ; no heights of speculation which he has 
not sealed; no problem of the world over which he is not fruitfully toil- 


nary scholar. 


ing. Moreover, his thoroughness is wonderful—the envy and despair of 
the students of all other countries—and his hatred of sham scholarship 
and slipshod generalization is so intense, that we trust the “ Genial Critic” 
will get out of the range of his saucepan before he passes in front of him. 
But, what with the tobacco and the beer, and the scholarship and his 
university education, you might naturally infer that he must be a kid- 
glove soldier, and a little too nice and dreamy and speculative for the 
actual work of life. Bless you, you never were more mistaken. He is 
leaving behind him some of the finest manufactories and best-tilled fields 
in the world. Moreover, he is an admirable painter and, as all the world 
knows, an almost unequalled musician; or if you want proof of his 
genius for business, look at the speed and regularity with which he 
and his comrades have transported themselves to the Rhine, and see the 
perfection of all the arrangements of his regiment. And now,if you think 
his “ bad habits,” his daily violations of your notions of propriety, have 
diminished his power of meeting death calmly—that noblest of products 
of culture—you have only to follow him up as far as Sedan and see'whether 


he ever flinches; whether you have ever read or heard of a soldier out of 


whom more marching and fighting and dying, and not flighty, boisterous 
dying either, could be got. 

Now, we can very well understand why people should be unwilling to 
see the Prussian military system spread into other countries, or even be 
preserved where it is. It is a pitiful thing to have the men of a whole 
civilized nation spending so much time out of the flower of their years 
learning to kill other men ; and the lesson to be drawn from the recent 
Prussian successes is assuredly not that every country ought to have an 
army like the Prussian army—though we confess that, if great armies must 
be kept up, there is no better model than the Prussian. The lesson is that, 
whether you want him for war or peace, there is no way in which you can 
get so much out of a man as by training him, and training him not in pieces 
but the whole of him ; and that the trained men, other things being equal, 
are pretty sure in the long run to be the masters of the world. Itisa 
lesson which we cannot help thinking some of our reformers might take 
seriously to heart. There is hardly one of them who does not flatter him- 
self that if he can only get his thumb on one little knob in the composition 
of his countrymen, he can make them all models of virtue. The temper- 
ance men, for instance, are quite sure that all that is needed to put an end 
to crime is to forbid the sale of liqnors—a little contrivance which would 
amuse our Prussian private mightily. It was like, he would say, simply 
building more jails, if crime were very rife, and taking no thought of popu- 
lar education or popular poverty ; or like multiplying the articles of war 
if you found your troops laggard on the march or timid under fire. If you 
told him, moreover, that many reformers were of opinion, and showed it in 
practice, that no virtue was of consequence except the particular one they 
had in charge, and that a nation might be great and happy, though every 
man in it was a liar, provided he abstained from intoxicating drinks; and 
that a respecter of “human equality” might be a very excellent person, 
though an arrant and notorious cheat ; and that an enemy of slavery might 
roll nightly in the gutter without falling from grace, he would take off his 
knapsack and, having selected a dry piece of turf, would roll over and over 
with laughter. If you still further mentioned to him that some of the most 
ardent “ moralists” of your acquaintance denied all responsibility for the 
use of their tongues, and when on the platform or at the writing-table said 
whatever came into their heads that seemed likely “to help along the 
cause,” and encouraged young people growing up under their influence to 
do the same thing, and took to their bosoms and exhibited to their children 
as model men, as “noble champions” and “ whole-souled heroes,” very 
well known rascals of long standing, for the simple reason that they occa- 
sionally helped some “ movement” with a blathering speech, or a small 
subscription from an ill gotten fortune, his indignation and amusement 
would have a fierce struggle for the mastery, and he would sometimes 


laugh, and then again clutch his needle gun. “ Do you mean to tell me,” 


he would say, “that there are people in the United States—a country 
which has afforded the most wonderful example, in that part of it called 
New England, of the effects which may be produced by running the whole 
character in a mould, and thus creating a type of man—who, while pre- 
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tending to desire the advancement of the human race, deliberately 
preach that the practice of one or two of the minor virtues is all that 
need be expected of one? who put truthfulness and courage in the second 
rank, and elevate talk above thought, and pretend that a man’s general 
character is of little moment, provided ‘he is sound on the main ques- 
tion,’ as you call it; that, indeed, as far as the proper performance of his 
political and social duties is concerned, it does not much matter if he is 
ignorant as well as vicious; and that, if he only knows how to read, and 
attends fires, and earns his own living from the age of six, he is sure to 
be fit for any duty the community may see fit to impose upon him?” We 
should certainly find this question a very awkward one. 





THE “WAYS AND MEANS” FOR OUR COLLEGES. 


THE matter of university reform has been widely discussed in its 
various phases during the last few years. Those who are intimately 
acquainted with the affairs and workings of our colleges, and upon whom 
devolves the task of putting the suggestions in practical operation, know 
that the whole discussion hinges upon two questions: How much can we 
accomplish with the material which the schools supply? and, How much 
can we accomplish with the pecuniary means at our disposal? On the 
first of these questions it is not here proposed to say anything. We turn 
our attention to the second one. The colleges are now doing as much as 
they can do with the pecuniary means which they possess, and the ques- 
tion of doing more and better is a question of money. 

The fact is well known to those who are acquainted with the affairs ot 
Yale College, for example, that it is pecuniarily in the most straitened cir- 
cumstances ; in other words, that its pecuniary resources are strained to the 
utmost by the work which it is trying to accomplish. The demands upon 
its funds are continually increasing. The appliances of education are being 
continually improved and multiplied. The machinery of education has 
been improved as much within fifty years as the machinery of locomotion. 
The improved machinery, however, is expensive. A great deal of the 
fault which is found with the college resolves itself into this, that it is 
trying to turn out modern, highly-finished work with antiquated and 
clumsy machinery. People are dissatisfied with it just as they would be 
with a railroad run upon strap rail, with springless and cushionless cars, 
and rickety locomotives. The state of things can be improved only by 
the investment of capital, and the question is, how to raise the capital? It 
is a simple mercantile problem, neither more nor less, and as such it 
ought to be discussed. 

It is worth while to see distinctly, by two or three examples, that we are 
right in asserting that the grounds for dissatisfaction are due to pecuniary 
weakness. The college is now using recitation-rooms which are as incon- 
venient and as ill-adapted for the uses to which they are put as if they 
had been built for stables. While our best modern school-houses are 
furnished with convenient rooms, fitted up expressly and ingeniously to 
serve the purposes of recitation, and provided with all the most finished 
appliances for the work.of instruction, the rooms, furniture, maps, black- 
boards, ete., which are in use in college are those of thirty or forty years 
ago. The authorities of the college know this as well as the critics, 
graduate and undergraduate, who urge it upon their attention. They 
would be glad enough to make the proper alterations and improvements, 
but where is the money to come from? “ The college,” in the ordinary 
use of terms, is the faculty, or, at most, the corporation, but no one expects 
the individuals who compose these bodies to pay the bills, and if any one 
did, we shall see before we get through that there is the best reason in 
the world why this expectation should be disappointed. 

The library stands among the most important of the instrumentalities 
of education. A good library belongs to the definition of a college or 
university. An institution which cannot buy the new books which are 
being continually produced in every department of science, is doomed to 
become a fossil. Weakness in this particular does not strike the popular 
mind, in its judgment of a college, so distinctly as weakness in many 
others, but there is no defect more fatal, or more important in the view of 
those who hold a high theory of what a college ought to be and do. The 
purchase of books, however, involves money resources, and we are thrown 
back again upon the same vulgar necessity. 

The “tutorial system,” as it is called, although it is very far from 


| being a system, is one of the most vulnerable points of the institution. 


| 





It is one of the things upon which adverse criticism fastens most 
frequently, and with the mos: pungency. It certainly is an antiquated and 
rickety machine for the work of education. The time when a college 
instructor fulfilled his duty if he looked on the book and saw that the 
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young men repeated from memory what was written in it, has gone by. | 
We now have a few men, at least, who hold another theory of the work 
of their office. The instructors who are now demanded are men of 
thought, research, and genius, who can make books, or even dispense | 
with them, and teach directly, personally, from an independent and 
original knowledge of the subject. Only such men can inspire enthu- 
siasm and awaken interest. They are as rare as the men of excellent 
qualifications for any other branch of work, but we need to find them 
and see that they are secured for their proper calling. A book is a dead 
thing. We have to make it answer because we cannot all come into | 
personal relations with the scholar who wrote it and acquire the know- | 
ledge he has to impart with the added force and the added charm of his 
spoken words. A book which is crammed and recited to a man who hears 
it as a routine duty only is worse than dead, it is Ailling. Now, it is impos- 
sible, in the nature of things, that a Young man who has only been out of 
college for a year or two, and has perhaps spent those years in some 
foreign pursuit, should come to the task of teaching, at a month’s notice 
perhaps, with either the knowledge of human nature, or the power to 
enforce discipline, or the scientific culture, or the plain matter-of-fact 
information in regard to the subject, which the position requires. Still 
less is it to be expected that any large number of the persons so chosen 
shall turn out to have talents for this kind of work. This much is bad 
enough, but it is not the whole story. The schools address the best of the 
young graduates and try to secure them as teachers, They offer salaries 
to men only one or two years out of college which are sometimes twice as 
large as the tutors receive. When, at the end of three years, the college 
elects tutors, it finds that the most desirable men are either engaged in 
other pursuits, or are employed as teachers at such salaries that to take a 
tutorship would involve a heavy pecuniary sacrifice. Once the college 
could make its own terms. It could take only graduates of three years’ 
standing, and could insist that they should stay for at least two years. 
Now it has to take men of two or even one year’s standing, and they will 
not bind themselves to stay more than a year. What does this mean? 
Simply this: that the college offers remuneration which is below the 
market price for the article it wants. All things considered—the amount 
of labor, the “ position,” the opportunities for other work, the amount of 


compensation, ete.—-the place is not attractive to the men who are desired. 
There may have been formerly a class of men who had the requisite 
talents and attainments, and who were willing to devote them gratui- 
tously, or almost gratuitously, to the work of preparing the young men of 
the country to win fame and wealth in the learned professions. If sucha 
class ever existed, it is now extinct. The laws of supply and demand, of 
the relation between price and quality, rule here as everywhere else. If 
you will not pay the market price of the article you want, you must take 
the inferior article which your money will buy. Professors or potatoes, 
the law is universal. If, therefore, this country does not want the higher 
education, let us ascertain that fact, and then it wiil make little difference 
whether the colleges are bad or good, and we can stop talking about 
them. If college and university education of a high character is wanted | 
let us make up our minds that we have got to pay for it the money which | 
it is worth. 


There is no such thing yet at Yale as an academical career. There 
is no course marked out for a man who feels called to this work, and 
desires to pursue it. To a young man who has the talents and industry 
which make him a candidate for a position of this kind, the chance of a | 
tutorship at $900, and the still remoter chance of a professorship at $2,600 
at the vanishing point in the vista of life, are not attractive. The impulsion 
of natural tastes is strong, but the chances are very slight, the individual 
has no means of working towards the end he desires to attain, he must 
“wait to be asked,” and, when he foresees the unsentimental and pitiless 
regularity with which butchers’ and bakers’ bills will be presented, and 
also the size of them, he can hardly be considered mercenary if he turns 
away from his “calling.” Most men, under these circumstances, vacillate 
between the pulpit and the professor’s chair. The pulpit is a career, and 
one which offers, to men who have the choice between the two, superior | 
pecuniary inducements. Many men, therefore, go into the pulpit, engage 
in parish work, cultivate the homiletical faculties, and form the habits of 
clergymen, and then are elected professors, and have to form new habits, 
cultivate other faculties, and train themselves to other pursuits than those 
into which their lives have already hardened. But we cannot have 
scholarships, fellowships, tutorships, and professorships, graduated into a 
career, gathering up all the proper talent and fitting it for this work, | 
without money. i 
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It is clear, then, that the question of college reform in some of the 


| points in regard to which it is most pressingly urged, is a question of 


, 


ways and means. It is money, or the want of it, which is the root of all the 
evil. It is also clear that the ordinary laws of trade and mercantile modes 
of thought have invaded a domain hitherto controlled, in great part at 
least, by sentimenta! considerations, Nobody expects that this sort of work 
will ever be attractive on account of its pecuniary return, or that any one 
will ever acquire wealth by it, but it is hard in these days and in this 
country to get men to choose poverty if they can escape it, and the 
position of a college professor nowadays is one of positive poverty, It 
is impossible for a man to live in any community without ineurring 


| money-debts, and if his labor, his contribution to the work of society, does 


not secure him such a money-return that he can discharge those debts, he 
cannot long maintain his self-respect or the respect of his fellow-men 
This is a mercantile, not to say a mercenary, view of the subject, but the 
man who ignores it, although he may be very sentimental and self-sacri 
ficing, must expect to face the question whether he is Aonest before he 
dies. 

If, then, the great practical question as to the reform, and increased 
efficiency, of our colleges is one of ways and means, the question arises: 
What can we do about it?) There are three plans worth noticiog. 

The first is the plan of state appropriations. This is substantially the 
plan of the German universities. It avoids the dangers which are inherent 
in wealthy endowments, and provides year by year for the current 
expenses. It assumes, however, that the state takes an enlightened pride 
and interest in its institutions of learning, that it appreciates their needs 
and provides for them liberally, and that it will continue to do so with 
regularity. The dangers of it, under our political system, are that the 
state will not take interest in the higher education, but will suffer it to 
languish, its interest being limited to popular education; that it will not 
provide regular and consistent control for the university on account of the 
continual changes in the personnel of the government; that the jealousies 
of different sectarian institutions will wreck the plan; and that the influ 
ence of political parties will control the appointments of the professors 
and the working of the institution. These dangers are so serious and so 
probable that this plan finds few supporters. The second plan is that of 
endowments. This is the plan now in operation, and it is unquestionably 
necessary at least to provide buildings and apparatus—the fixed capital of 
the institution. But endowments are essentially a medieval notion. The 
time has gone by when men believed that they would save their souls by 
diverting their property from their heirs to the foundation of a college. 
That faith was once universal in Western Europe. The English colleges 
owe their wealth to it. Since it lost its hold upon the minds of men, the 
fashion of endowing public charitable institutions has declined, It was 
already dead when the oldest American colleges were founded. The men 
who founded them did so from pure interest in the cause of education, bat 
though they acted from another motive, they preserved the same fori as 
the benefactors of the English colleges. Weare still at work on the same 


| system. We go on begging the wealth of the country to act with equal 


liberality, and from the same motive, as the first founders of the colleges. 
In fact, however, it has not responded so as to keep pace with the growth 
of the country, the increased demands upon the institutions, and the 
increased expensiveness of the process of education. It is high time for 
us to look about us for another resource. We can find this resource only 
by observing the conditions of the case as enumerated above, and by 
adopting the forms which are familiar to existing society. We find that 
the wants of the college can be expressed in the crassest and most vulyar 
terms of the dialect of trade, and that they can be satisfied only by 
adopting business processes. 

The third plan, therefore, is the business plan. This admits of two 
subdivisions. In the first place, when we get tired of waiting for the rich 
man's thousands, we can begin to take the poor man’s dollars, We 
have examples enough before us of success in business which has been 
won by seeing that there was more money to be made out of the pennics 
of the million than out of the dollars of the upper ten thousand. No 
graduate of the college has ever paid in full what it cost the college 
to educate him. A part of the expense was borne by the funds given 
by former benefactors of the institution, A great many can never pay 
the debt. Very few can, in their turn, become munificent benefactors. 
There is a very large number, however, between these two, who can, 
and would cheerfully, give according to their ability, in order that the 
college might hold the same relative position to future generations 
which it held to theirown. The sense of gratitude, the sense of respon. 
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sibility, the enlightened interest in the cause of education, which are 


felt by these men, constitute a resource which has never yet been tried, 
but whieh would yield richly. They stand by as idle spectators while the 
college is applying to a few wealthy individuals. Their share in its labor 
now consists in simply rejoicing in its good luck when it succeeds. A 
popular effort, which should seize upon the indebtedness of these men to 
the institution and their interest in it, and make it yield money, would 
We are familiar with popular efforts 


If every 


be a step in the right direction. 
of this kind for other causes, It is tine that we applied it here. 
graduate who could afford it should give the college ten dollars, and others 
should give more in proportion, we should enter on a plan whose finan- 
cial soundness is unquestionable. We should be paying a debt which we 
all owe. We should be applying principles which are thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the ideas of this popular and democratic age, and we should 
reach results which we never can attain by waiting for the tardy generosity 
of a few men of extraordinary wealth. 

In the second place, the business plan requires that the men who enjoy 
the benefits of the institution should pay for them in money all that they 
cost in money. At present, we are going on the principle that education 
isa thing which ought to be given away, or, at least, partially given. We 
proceed on the theory that it is desirable that every man should have a 
college education, and so we give it to as many as possible as a free gift. 
Whether this plan encourages many to acquire the higher education upon 
whom it is not worth while to expend the labor and money, is a question 
we may here pass over. Many men who could not pay for an education, 
if it were sold at its full money cost, make the best use of it as things now 
are, Ifthe price of tuition were to be raised so far as fully to remunerate 
the college for its outlay on each student, especially on the supposition 
that the college should secure the best talent for this work and pay for it, 
and should provide the most approved appliances, it would, no doubt, be- 
Many are now compelled to secure remissions. 
This number would be increased. But why make the pride or the impe- 
cuniosity of some fix the rate of payment for all? Why should not those 
The normal principle of the institution should 
When men come 


come a serious burden. 


who can pay pay fully? 
be to ask those who enjoy its benefits to pay for them. 
who want the benefits and cannot pay for them, express provision should 
be made for them by the beneficence of individuals. Why interfere with the 
business methods of the institution, for sentimental reasons, to accomplish 
sentimental ends? Business should be the rule, and sentiment the excep- 
tion; not sentiment the rule, and the consequent financial and business 
weakness a constant source of complaint. In the financial statement of 
the college, the income from room-rents, tuition, etc., should stand over 
against the running expenses, and present a balance on the right side. If, 
then, any persons step in and make the payments for those who are unable 
to pay themselves, so much the better. It is the best form which their 
benevolence can take, and it is earnestly to be hoped that there may be so 
much generosity of this kind that no proper and deserving person need 
ever lose the benefit of the institution. The discussion of theories of uni- 
versity education must, of course, go on, and the theories must be tested 
With those matters of pure theory we have not here been 
concerned. There is, however, a great deal of loose and aimless criticism 
of the present state of things which has no practical value. Our aim has 
been to see where the root of the difficulty is, and how to deal with it. 


by practice. 


Our prejudices may keep us for a long time from following the plan here | 


sketched out, but it is the only sound solution of the question of ways and 
means. 


PARIS. 
Panis, August 26, 1870. 

IN such confusion as the present, in what has become not alone the 
rout of an army, but of a dynasty and a nation, it is difficult to state what 
are the particular events that produce the strongest effect. Still, at this 
moment, | do not feel much doubt in saying that since the first ridiculous 
and abominable speech (for it was both) of M. de Gramont on the 6th of 
July, about the impending “ Empire of Charles V.,” nothing has so aston- 
ished the public (but in a very different sense)as the nomination last week 
of General Trochu as Governor of Paris—in reality, namely, dictator. 

When I told you in my last of the reasons which had deprived the 
army of General Trochu’s services in all the Imperial campaigns, I took 
care also to tell you that for having courageously published criticisms on 
the army, and boldly set forth what France must learn if she would be 
saved, General Trochu had so displeased the vainglorious French pub; 
lic that they did not at first resent openly his having been set aside. 
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But the moment defeat asserted itself steadily, and the popular rage 
took Louis Napoleon for its object, then the necessity for being served by 
capable and honest men grew evident, and the first name that was uttered 
by all tongues was that of Trochu. Nor was it only as a military chief 


General Trochu was clamored for, but also as a political leader. 


When the Deputies went in a body to the Empress to demand the dis. 
missal of the Ollivier and Gramont cabinet, the first thing they said was: 
“General Trochu must be made Prime Minister ;’ to this the Empress 
answered that that was impossible, for that General Trochu stipulated for 
his entrance into power upon “ conditions that were inadmissible.” A few 
hours later, La Tour du Moulin, a member of the Moderate Left, asked in 
the Chamber that General Trochu should immediately be charged with 
the formation of a new ministry. It was rumored that he would not, and 
his first appointment was to the command of the corps undergoing trans- 
formation at Chilons. This, however, could not last long, in the face of 
the fearful needs of the hour ; and so it came to pass that, on the 17th of 
August, the Emperor leaving Metz for Verdun, and Verdun for Chilons, 
in his flight before the invader, had to comply with the general feeling, 
and sign the decree which sends Trochu to watch over the safety of the 
population of Paris. 

From this date the “ Empire” may be said to be no more. 

“What,” people ask, “ were those ‘conditions’ stipulated by General 
Trochu, and which were so ‘inadmissible’ that the Empress could not 
anticipate their ever being granted ?” 

“Why, simply answer those who know General Trochu, “that he 
[Trochu] would not consent either to hold a position from Louis Napoleon, 
or to allow him to divide authority with him.” 

In fact, Trochu’s nomination implies abdication, and the fact that he 
rules over Paris is synonymous with that of the Napoleon dynasty having 
ceased to do so. 

Tfow the material fact of the deposition of Napoleon ITI. will be actually 
brought about, and what will immediately succeed him—these are points 
on which the public is not at one with itself. ‘Sufficient for the day” is 
so evidently the thought of every man in France just now, that what may 
occur on the morrow is scarcely reflected upon. In this sentiment is to be 
found the only possible excuse for the system of misrepresentation that still 
endures. 

To do Palikao justice, I believe that he knows how much better it 
would be to be able to give ¢rve information, than to be always “ cooking” 
that which he has to offer; but is it possible to tell the French public the 
“ plain” trath? 

Firstly, for the last ten days—ever since the defeats of Wirth and 
Fréschweiler—the army itself divided into two, if not three, different 
corps, has scarcely known its real status, and Marshal Bazaine bas 
probably sent but spare and curt telegrams to the Paris Government ; but 
next, if Count Palikao is possessed of other news (which is almost certain), 
what would inevitably happen if he promulgated it without proper pre- 
caution ? 

Suppose that, on Monday last, the Government in Paris had simply set 
forth the real state of things, and had informed the idle, hungry public 
that matters looked very gloomy ; that the Emperor had fled as best he 
might; that the troops at Metz, already put on half-rations, had not yet 
been able to follow. That then, on the Wednesday, it had recorded the 
unfortunate battle of Mars-la-Tour, completed, on the 18th, by King Wil- 
liam’s victory at Rézonville, shutting up Bazaine and his army at Metz! 
Suppose they had bluntly given forth these very plain truths as they got 
them (if they did get them), what would have been the result? Very 
probably, that such a fit of blind fbitter rage (the rage of impotence) would 
have possessed the people that massacre and pillage would have reigned 
supreme over the Paris streets, and blood have run more freely even than 
on the Alsatian battle-fields. 

This being the condition of things, it is really open to doubt whether 
the Ministerial mode of proceeding be not all but obligatory. Their 
method seems to be this: From personal sources they hear pretty nearly 
the truth ; they do not absolutely ignore it or falsify it ; they disguise it . 
or rather they give a part of it ; as, for instance, at Mars-la-Tour or Girave- 
lotte, they stated what happened up till fowr o'clock, and rested on 
what was a partial success. They only refrained from chronicling the 
Prussian victory which was decided five hours later. Forty-eight hours 
after this, the intelligent part of the Paris public has learnt, through the 
Times and other English papers, what has in reality occurred; and then 
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the Liberal press of Paris— Temps, Siecle, Opinion Nationale, ete., ete— | Roy J. Halsey, D.D. In November will be ready for the holidays “ Songs 


allow themselves to copy extracts from the foreign correspondents, which 
show the situation pretty much in its true light. At the end of a week, 
Paris is fully in possession of the whole sad tale, and knows that, while it 
had been exulting on the Boulevards, the army in the East had, in fact, 
suffered again another defeat, which was twelve hours after telegraphed 
to every capital in Europe, but first of all to London. When this dreary 


The effect is 
certainly a mitigated one; and with such a populace as the Parisian before 
them, I cannot say that the Government is to blame for not bluntly emit- 
ting what is termed the * plain truth.” 


for it has come gradually, and not suddenly and all at once. 


Besides, though it is partial and slow, there is in all this a manifest 
improvement as compared with what took place under the First Empire. 
If any one willtake the pains to read the late M. Villemain’s “ Life and 
Correspondence of Count Louis de Narbonne,” he will see what the whole- 
sale mendacity of the First Napoleon was. He will find, after the defeat of 
Leipzig (and also during the Russian campaign), every luckless engage- 
ment transformed into a success, and there, where the fortune of war had 
most signally abandoned the Emperor, the most brilliant victory chroni 
cled. With Napoleon I. it was avery plain and easy system, consisting 
in merely filling the bulletins with the exact reverse of the truth; it was 
a system of positive mendacity, whereas the present is a negative one, and 
consists at the most in disguising the truth, or only publishing small frag- 
ments of it. 

But when will the day come when France wil! bear to look “ the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ” in the face? When will the 
lower classes be sufficiently instructed to discern the outlines of history's 
lessons? This is now the gravest of all questions, for on it hangs the 


| 
future prosperity of this country, and the possibility of a lasting peace for | 


the rest of the world. 


Just reflect on the necessary mental condition of a race in which no 
lesson can be drawn from history, because the facts of history are untold. 
A French peasant or a lounger on the Parisian boulevards does not 
know what happened between 1813 and 1815. He does not know that 
the First Empire fell because France had for fifteen years tried to bully 
and oppress every nation in Europe. The individuals of the existing gen- 
erations scarcely know even that the First Empire actually did fall. The 
conseyuence of all this obviously is, that they rush blindly into unjust 
and aggressive wars, without having the remotest idea of what they lead 
to, and what is their probable result. 

I de not suppose that a similar instance of absolute blind ignorance in 
the masses of a nation exists anywhere else out of France, unless it may 
be in Spain. Strange to say, in both countries there is one cause (among 
many others) equally active; the clergy, namely. The mass of the lower 
French priesthood is now almost on the same level of narrow-mindedness 
and bigotry as is that of Spain, and the Jesuits of all lands resemble each 
other, resolved, wherever you find them, to crush out the light, and stifle 
all aspirations towards modern civilization and progress. 


It has been one of the principles of the Second Empire to subject the 
nation, as much as possible, to the Jesuits. 





Notes. 





LITERARY. 


Messrs. CHARLES ScripNER & Co.'s list of fall announcements em- 
braces for September the following works: A new volume of “ Lange's 
Commentary,” comprising Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colos- 
sians ; Volumes XI. and XII. of the popular edition of Froude’s “ History 
of England,” thus completing it ; fifteen volumes in continuation of the 
“Tilustrated Library of Wonders ;” Volume IV. of Mommsen’s “ History 
of Rome,” with a copious index, prepared expressly for this edition, which 
will then be completed ; “ Bible Notes for Daily Readers,” by E. M. Hunt, 
M.D. ; a new edition of Pouchet’s “The Universe,” with important addi- 


| 


of Home,” a companion to the “ Songs of Life,” published last year, and 


like that a portion of the collection known as “ Folk Songs,” with illus 


| trations by Fenn, Hennessy, Griswold, and other artists, interpreted by 


| Mr. W. J. Linton. 


Finally, a new edition of Mr. Charles Loring Brace’s 
Races of the Old World.”——Messrs. Sheldon & Co. announce an entirely 


} hew series of books fur boys by Capt. Mayne Reid, one volume telling of 
consciousness of misfortune is achieved, it is borne with relative patience ; | 








tions and illustrations; “The Theology of Christ,” by Rev. Dr. J. P. | 


Thompson ; and “ Early Years of the Christian Church,” by that eminent 
scholar and writer, Dr. E. de Pressensé. In October will appear in book- 


form the series of articles on “ Books and Reading” lately contributed to 
Hours at Home by Prof. Ncah Porter; and “Life of Dr. Green,” by Le 


“ The Castaways; or, Adventures in the Wilds of Borneo,” and another of 
“The Tall Patagonians.” 
Against Him,” by Miss Amanda Douglas, author of “In Trust,” and 
Mr. Richard Grant White's “Words and their 
Uses,” collected in one large 12mo volume on tinted paper. In Novem 
ber: “The Shadow of Moloch Mountain,” by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.—— 
Mr. Carleton announces new and uniform editions of all of Mr. John 
Esten Cooke’s novels and a new novel by Marion Harland.——Ceneral 
Upton has prepared and Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will publish “ Tactics 
for Non-nilitary Bodies, adapted to the Instruction of Political Associa. 
tions "—police forces, fire organizations, masonic lodges, and other similar 


In October, they will publish “ With Fate 


Galary articles on 


bodies. The same house will publish “The Origin of Civilization,” by 
Sir John Lubbock ; “ Does Protection Protect?” by Mr. W. M. Grosvenor, 
the editor of the St. Louis Democrat; “ Suburban Homes, and the Best 
Mode of Laying-out Grounds,” by Mr, F. J. Seott; “ Lay Sermons,” by 
Professor Huxley ; and a novel by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled “The Three 
Brothers.” 
of Sermons, by the Paulist Fathers, of this city. 
lite, by Mr. William Everett, is announced by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, who 
have in preparation, besides, a great cloud of juveniles ; 
Paraguay,” by Mr. Washburn, late American Minister at the court of 
Lopez; “ The Divine Man,” by the author of “ Credo ;” 
Annals,” by Rey. Calvin Durfee, of Williams College ; “ The Coming Man, 
Why and How: Why the Chinese Emigrate,” by Col. R. H. Conwell; a 
course of lectures on the Lord’s Prayer by Rev. Dr. Baldwin: and a new 
edition of Whately’s “ Bacon’s Essays.” 





The Catholic Publication Society announces a new volume 


\ pew story of school 
a ‘‘tlistory of 


* Biographical 


—The fullest war-map we have yet seen is that just published by Mr. 
FE. Steiger, of this city, and called “Schedler’s Topographical Map.’ it 
is a photo-lithographic reproduction, and the physical features of the coun 
tries represented are printed in brown (for the mountains) and blue (for 
the rivers), leaving the names of places in greater relief in black. The 
Parisians seem determined to make a warimap still useful to specta 
tors of the great conflict, and this one, which covers the whole field of 
actual and prospective hostilities, has also plans of Strasbourg, Metz, and 
Paris and its environs. It can be folded away in the pocket, and is quite 
worth the dollar which is asked for it. 

—We referred incidentally last week to the decease of Mr. Henry 
Clarke Wright, formerly a clergyman, but of late an independent lecturer 
in almost every branch of reform, and in some branches of agitation 
which have yet to prove themselves reforms. As an author whose works 
were widely read, if not famous, he deserves additional mention here. He 
was a native of Connecticut, but was bred in Ohio, and was rather more 
identified with the West than with the East. An incessant traveller, he 
had traversed the West so thoroughly that he used to say he could find 
his way about blindfold. He had a classical education, and a sufficient 
aptness for languages to make the Greek and Latin authors his pocket 
companions ; but his style was noticeably unindebted to his acquaintance 
with the ancients. His mind, occupied by a few simple ideas, seemed to 
have but one mode of expressing each of them. 
said a thousand times if once, “if the Bible sanctions slavery, I trample 
upon the Bible.” Mr. Wright was physically a giant, and no one 
could have been better qualified on that score to be an apostle of non- 
resistance. His work for children, “ A Kiss for a Blow,” has had a very 
extensive circulation, and contains Christian doctrine which Christians by 
common consent, the Quakers excepted, omit to put into practice. Mr. 
Wright's visit to Europe to try-the water-cure system under its founder, 
Priessnitz, produced “ Two Years in Graefenberg,” if we remember the 
title rightly. His European experiences are also narrated at length in 
his autobiography, of which he was, we believe, preparing a second 
edition at the time of his death. A work of more importance than all of 
these is Mr. Wright's “ Marriage and Parentage.” It does not, of course, 
solve the problems of the married relation, but it is one of the few books 
of the class written from a pure motive, and from a painful sense of the 
evils which it seeks to remove. Mr. Wright was an indefatigable writer, 
and his correspondence and journals must have been simply enormous in 
volume. He was 73 years old when he died last month at Pawtucket, R. [. 


“Chairman,” he has 
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We had occasion the other day to speak of that nicety of ear in the 


The Nation. 


| 


Chinese which forbids them to accept asa true rhyme the samen «- f 


sound of here? (with the rising inflexion) and spear (with the falling in- 
flexion). The tone, so to call it, being different, the identity of rhythm 
This is well and per- 
haps commonly known, but further illustration of the fact that tone is so 
very important in the Chinese may be of interest, as showing the difficul- 


and rhyme in verses counts for nothing, or little. 


ties with which business men, missionaries, and others labor in the attempt 
to master the Chinese tongue. The most fastidious and dignified of Bos- 
tonians will thankfully fall back on the “ ridiculosities” of Pidgin Eng- 
lish rather than bring on their housekeeping the ruin that would 
come upon it should they attempt correct Chinese when Ab Sin displaces 
Bridget. A writer in the Shanghai Cycle relates that once a missionary at 
Ningpo preached a sermon on the text, “ Strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way which leadeth unto life,” and it might have been an excellent 
sermon, but the effect of it was marred by the preacher using a wrong 
tone in pronouncing one word, and bothering his hearers by talking 
throughout of the blind gate of heaven. Another missionary was asto- 
nished at seeing ali his audience suddenly rise up. He thought he had 
just told the congregation that God would be angry with them if they 
kept on worshipping idols ; but he had so pronounced the word for angry 
as to make of it an order that lis hearers should rise up in their places. 
On the matter being explained to them, they laughed and sat down, and 
profited, it is to be hoped, by the rest of the discourse. Still another 
preacher, addressing his flock on the sin of idol-worship, insisted on it, as 
he thought, that “idols ought not to be worshipped,” but actually 
told them that idols were absolutely necessary. Pa’-veh-tih and ‘pa veh 
tih are spelled with the same Roman letters, but in one pa is in the upper 
third tone, and in the other it isin the lower second tone, and the differ- 
ence of tone makes the difference between “ought not to be worshipped” 
and “absolutely necessary.” So one may send his servant for the tobacco, 
and when he comes back with the salt-box may give him one of those 
cursings Which sweeten the intercourse of the Chinaman with the Foreign 
Devil, when really the assumed stupidity of the servant is one’s own tonal 
blunder in pronouncing yer. In short, says the Cycle, it is necessary for 
all students of Chinese who would make real progress at once thoroughly 
to disabuse their minds of the notion taught by some that tone “ may 
safely be passed over as a stumbling-block that has stood in the way of 
So is Chinese a stumbling-block that bas 
Tone is a part of the 


many a beginner's progress.” 
stood in the way of many a beginner’s progress, 
language, and so important a part that to neglect it is to expose one’s self 
to the liability of making the grossest and most dangerous blunders. 
—Recent English publications, as usual at this season, are scarcely of 
noticeable importance. The great conflict across the Channel has produced 
a few new works of a military and politico-historical character, but, on 
its suddenness and rapidity, has rather favored the sale 
of old stocks of works relating to the European balance of power 
and to the European campaigns during the present century. The 
Longmans have published, and perhaps by this time regret it, “The 
France, and Recent Changes in 
Royal. Engi- 
last week of 


account of 


Prussia and 
Lieut.-Colonel 


Military Resources of 
the Art of War,” by Chesney, of the 
neers—a work that should have sold better in the 
July than in the last week of August, when it actually appeared. 
Another publication by the same house will have the benefit of the 
present war-excitement without being so dependent upon it for success 
— History of the Overthrow of the Germanic Confederation by Prussia 
in 1866,” by Sir Alexander Malet, Envoy-Extraordinary and Minister- 
Plenipotentiary at Frankfort, in a single octavo volume, with maps. 
Timely, we suppose, may be called, or might have been, “ Hodgson’s 
“Life, Times, and Opinions of Turgot;” and a waning interest may 
attach to W. Tayler’s “ Popes of Rome from the Earliest Times.” Mrs. 
Gordon, the daughter of Sir David Brewster, publishes a work on his 
“Home Life.” Mr. D. Beale, Principal of the Ladies’ College at Chelten- 
ham, edits, with a preface, a volume of nearly 400 pages, containing “* Re- 
ports issued by the Schools Enquiry Commission on the Education of 
Girls, with Extracts from the Evidence.” 

— Echoes from the French Poets” is the title of an anthology by 
Harry Curwen, embracing specimens from Baudelaire,’ de Musset, La- 
martine, Victor Hugo, Chénier, Gautier, Béranger, and the rest. How 
much some of these are to be held responsible for the present war and 
the humiliation of their country, we will not pretend to decide. De 
Musset, who bas been most quoted of late, does not seem to us to have 
shown the extreme of the national feeling in his “ Nous l’avons eu, votre 


| 
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Rhin allemand,” though there is one verse of the poem—the one which 
reminds the German of the pleasure his daughters felt in pouring out the 
Rhine wine for the Frenchman—which is sufficiently expressive of a sen- 


| 
timent which makes the Frenchman so particularly dear to the guardians 


of female honor ; and throughout all the poem, the insolence of its assum p- 


| tion of French ability to recover the Rhine whenever the game should be 


worth the candle, betrays the selfillusion of a people utterly intoxicated 


with martial glory. In poetry, even of the patriotic stamp, the French 


| do not shine beside the Germans, and are fated to be lyrical only upon 








| 


paper. The unfitness of the French language for musical expression was 
pointed out a century ago by Rousseau, in an essay which time has not 
refuted ; and while English and American correspondents have recorded 
their infinite annoyance at hearing the Marseillaise shrieked in their ears 
at all hours of the day and night, not one, so far as we know, has been 
disturbed by the songs of the German soldiers or people. The illusion 
we just now spoke of has been nowhere more conspicuous than in the re- 
vival of the Marseillaise when scarcely a syllable of it is applicable to the 
present crisis. There lies before us a war-lyric, born of these days, and 
much in the form of the Marseillaise, with which it is equally a curiosity. 
Like the French themselves, it ignores causes, and looks only at the situa- 
tion, and reads very much like some of the Southern war-poetry during 


the rebellion. 
” 


‘Sur notre sol rebelle & l'esclavage, 


for instance, is a line that might have been dictated in Richmond as well 
as in the shadow of “personal government.” ‘The foreigner, the stanza 
goes on to say, 


“ Tl veut planter son drapean détesté 
Et de la France accomplir l'esclavage.”’ 


To resist this there is no resource but waking up the sons of "93: 


* Réveillez-vous, fils de quatre-vingt-treize | 


And here is the truth in a nut-shell, with a single emendation : 


** Oui, trop longtemps nous avons supporté 

De ces soudards les menaces de guerre ; r 

Et pour la France [la Prusse], et pour hhumanité, 

Finissons-ea par un coup de tonnerre.” 
Put these lines, mutatis mutandis, in the mouth of a Prussian, and you 
have one of those “ historical verities” which the author of the ‘‘ Vie de 
César” has declared no less sacred than religion. To the coup de thédtre 
at Saarbriick the Germans have certainly replied with a coup de tonnerre. 


—It is proposed, in the Zodlogical Section of the French Academy, to 
make Mr. Darwin a member, and probably that honor will be conferred 
upon him. ‘There is, however, active opposition. M, Charles Robina, 
when the matter was last discussed, gave it as his opinion that, as regards 
proved facts introduced into science, there are a hundred zodlogists who 
should have precedence over Mr. Darwin. M. Brongniart declared that 
variation in plants, as asserted by Mr. Darwin, is a thing that has no ex- 
istence ; Darwinism is, in fact, he said, but a fairy tale ; the appearance 
of species is a fact which can only be accounted for by the assumption of 
a supernatural cause. M. Blanchard made the charge that Mr. Darwin 
upheld the false theory that man is descended from the apes. To this M. 
de Quatrefages replied that Mr. Darwin did not uphold that theory, As 
he, M. de Quatrefages, had said before, Mr. Darwin was a very eminent 
naturalist, who desired to remove from science the continual positing of a 
first cause, and to seek an explanation of the facts of the organic world in 
second causes, as has long since been done in chemistry, geology, and 
physics. Beyond that he had not gone, and it was not right to judge 
him by the language of some of his disciples, who, it sometimes seemed, 
had not read his works; to hold him responsible for the exaggerations 
and errors of everybody who sheltered himself behind his name 
would be injustice. M. Milne-Edwards reminded M. Brongniart that the 
sea sometimes discloses fairy tales, and spoke of the great value of Mr. 
Darwin’s “ Monograph of Cirripeds "—a sub-class of crustaceous animals, 
we may say to the unlearned reader, of which the common barnacle or 
the acorn shell are the representatives, and of which Mr. Darwin, some 
twenty years ago, made an exhaustive study, embodying the fruits of his 
researches in one of the most important monographs possessed by zoélo- 
gical literature. M. de Quatrefages, no more than M. Milne-Edwards, is 
a Darwinist in the common acceptation of that term, but he makes a strong 
fight for Mr. Darwin, and has been his principal supporter in the discus- 
sion, so far as that has yet gone. There are two men, he said, included 
in Mr. Darwin—a naturalist-observer, sagacious, exact, patient ; and a the)- 
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retical thinker, often just indeed but sometimes rash and hasty. Yet he 
js not the less one of the glories of science. And his election would not 
make the Academy Darwinian, for men know that the institute appreciates 
work apart from doctrine and theory. That the theory with which Mr. 
Darwin’s name is popularly associated has in it something which at least 
is plausible, M. de Quatrefages thought sufficiently proved by the fact 
that it had been worked out by Darwin, Wallace, and Naudin, working 
independently and in different paths ; and he enquired how it happened, if 
Darwin's ideas were such as some of his opponents represent them to be, 
it could have happened that they had, in less than ten years, obtained the 
support of such men as Lyell, Hooker, Huxley, Vogt, Lubbock, Haeckel, 
Filippi, and Brandt himself, who has just been elected correspondent in 
opposition to Mr. Darwin. M. de Quatrefages proceeded then to enume- 
rate specifically Mr. Darwin’s claims to the respect and gratitude of scien- 
tific men, and said that, apart from his more popular works on the origin 
of species—whose arguments, if used to establish the principles which 
regulate the propagation of races, instead of the propagation of species, 
would be, M. de Quatrefages held, incontrovertible—apart from the works 
on the origin of species and on the variation of plants and animals under 
domestication, the world owed Mr. Darwin, according to Dr. Hooker, the 
most beautiful discoveries of the last ten years in vegetable physiology ; 
one of the most valuable of zodlogical monographs; and, finally, seven great 
memoirs in geological literature—namely, on coral islands; on volcanic 
islands ; on South American geology ; on the distribution of erratic blocks 
in South America ; on the geology of the Falkland Islands; on Patago- 
nian saliferous deposits; and the connection between South American 
geological phenomena. It remains to be seen whether the simple doctrine, 
always so hard of acceptation, that academies of science are not bound to 
be also active conservators of all kinds of theories, will be accepted by the 
Zoblogical Section of the Institute. To judge of the work of men of sci- 
ence, independently of the doctrines they hold, would seem still to be 
almost as difficult for men of science themselves as for the men whom the 
scientists call superstitious. 


—As everybody knows, the man who for any reason has during the 
last month desired to shut his own eyes or other people's to the essential 
characteristics of the two European combatants, has found it easy to stay 
on the surface with a good deal of plausibility. He may have been a 
Tammany Democrat, and a French sympathizer only because Napoleon 
was a despot with an occasional plébiscite, or he may have been a French 
sympathizer for no better reason than that he had misread the history of 
his own race here and in England, and had saturated his mind with Mr. John 
8. C. Abbott ; but no matter how feeble or pretended his reasons for being 


anti-German, he certainly could make some show of having real reasons of | 
weight. Frederick William is no doubt a firm and consistent believer in his | 


divine right to reign absolutely over the people of Prussia ; he is, no doubt, 
as willing a believer in despotism as ever Louis Napoleon was; Count von 
Bismarck no doubt is just as astute a plotter and as high-handed and over- 


bearing a despiser of the aspirations of the people as the Emperor ever | 


has*seemed to be; there certainly is French liberalism of thought and 
toleration of religious opinion, and there certainly has been recent oppres- 
sion of Jews in Protestant Prussia, and much intolerance and bigotry in 
German religious circles. 
wards what form of freedom in government Prussia gravitates inevi- 
tably; what measure of firm-held and moderately used constitutional 


liberty has she already attained; what is the deep desire, towards whose | 


accomplishment Bismarck, with all his force and ability, is but an 


: P * ’ : . " : 
instrument, which animates all Germany in this conflict; whither | 


tends the typical German habit of mind as regards religious matters 
and speculative thought—towards ultimate freedom of speculation and 
tolerance or towards the ultimate end of the Jesuitism that is so 
strong in Catholic France; is the Prussian triumph the triumph 
of honesty and honest laborious work, and is the French downfall 


the downfall of a generation of fraud and cunning that has been im- | 


posing on itself and the world as wisdom; is not this sudden and irre- 
trievable failure of the Napoleonic system a crushing criticism upon it? 
However, we intended not to ask our sympathizer these questions, but to 
confess to the American admirer of the Empire, or hater of the German 
people in arms, some things that make for his side of the question. Prus- 
sia has a schoo] system which probably has been, in past years, the best 
in the world—has taught more children more thoroughly than that of 
any other country in Christendom, Catholic or Protestant. But the 
King is personally absolutist, and prefers that the people should not 
cultivate too enquiring a habit of mind. That people should be good 


| of the majority of men who hold it. 


But he offers no answers to the questions to- | 
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ne 


Nation. 


rather than clever is the more attractive formula in which this opinion of 
the right relations of men to their superiors takes shape. That the people 
know too much when they know more or want to know more than is told 
them by their superiors, is the form it takes when it is closest to the spirit 
The Prussian clergy, actuated by the 
fear that much cleverness is, as a rule, permitted by God to reot out wood- 
ness in the heart of man, became alarmed some years ago at the spread 
of speculative thinking, and heartily joined with the King in making 
the schools small religious seminaries rather than schools for instrue- 
tion. Herr von Miihler, a reactionist of the most bigoted type, and ap 
parently a man of feeble mind, is the King’s chosen Minister of Educa- 
tion, and he, with the help of the clergy, has worked great damage to 
the higher schools of the country, while the elementary schools he has 
nearly ruined. There at present the children practically learn nothing but 


reading, writing, a little ciphering, and many hymns and texts. Under 
this deterioration of the system, the schools suffer in many ways. The in. 


struction in the training schools for teachers, for example, is now of an in- 
ferior quality ; the masters are forbidden to read Goethe and Schiller and 
the other national classics ; field-hands and artisans are converted hastily 





into schoolmasters, to the great detriment of education; such teachers 


as were conscientious and ambitious leave the business of teaching, 


which inferior men take up and are encouraged to take up. Here, in 
deed, is cause for encouragement which outweighs even so serious cause 
for discouragement as the gloomy outlook offered us by Herr von Mahler, 
The country where thousands of men give up a much-loved task because 
they are not allowed to work at it as hard and as conscientiously and as 
profitably to others as they desire to work, is not long bound hand and 
foot, and at the mercy of a reactionist Minister of Education. 


—As a sample of the sort of mental and spiritual pabulam with which 
Herr von Miihler and the clerical party feed the small Prussian, we ap 
pend this ridiculous hymn, which that young gentleman may be imagined 
chanting with all the national earnestness and gravity : 


“ Almighty God, I am content to remain the dog that IT am. I am a 
dog, a despicable dog. Iam conscious of revelling in sin, and there is no 
infamy in which I do not indulge. My anger and quarrelling are like a 
dog's. My envy and hatred are like a dog's. My abuse and suappishness 
are like a dog’s. My robbing and devouring are like a dog's. Nay, when 
I come to reflect upon it, I cannot but own that in very many things | be- 
have worse than the dogs themselves.” 





There would seem to be, by the bye, in this way of catching your citizen 
young, and making him, by means like these, into a submissive and 


mannerly subject, a curious illustration of the German habit of dealing 


with all sorts of phenomena—mental and sentimental as well as others—— 
| after the high philosophical method applied with a true classificationist’s 
rigidity of detail. But it is the method in its dotage. 


aoe STE Ce 


TENOT'S “PARIS IN DECEMBER, 1851.”* 


M. TENorT’s “ Historical Essay on the Cowp d@ Etat” was published in 
Paris before the shackles of the press had been sufficiently removed to al 
low the truth about the origin of the Second Empire to be told without 
But, notwithstanding the difficulties the writer had thus to con- 


reserve. 
tend with, he has succeeded in laying before the French people a picture 
of events as truthful and undisguised—though devoid ef all lively color- 


What made 


ing—as any that could be published in Belgium or England. 
| it possible was mainly the circumstance that the net-work of lies, perjuries, 
and treacheries by means of which Napoleon usurped supreme power in 
France was a scarcely concealed combination of tentative criniinal ad- 
vances, successively lied and sworn away, until the moment seemed pro- 
pitious for the last and decisive leap, which, after all, only the contentious 
rage and party blindness of both parliamentary camps prevented from be- 
| coming a salto mertale. To this must be added the convenience afforded 
the author for detailing the most atrocious part of the drama by a number 
of Bonapartist narratives of the final events, some issued on the morrow 
of intoxicating victory, when all restraint seemed superfluous, and some, 
of later date, by important abettors of the deed—like Dr. Véron and 
' Granier de Cassagnac—on whose cynical revelations no restraint could 
easily be imposed. M. Ténot, in order to compose a most terrible indict- 


** Paris en Décembre 1851; étude historique sur le Coup d'Etat. Par Eugéne Ténot, 
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* Paris in December, 1851; or, The Coup d@ Etat of Napoleon TIT. By kugene Tenor, 
editor of the Sivele (Paris), and author of ‘La Province ecu Déecembre 1851." Transiated 
from the thirteenth French edition, with many original notes, by 8. W. Adams and A. 

| H. Brandon.” New York: Hurd & Houghton, 1870. 
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ment of Louis Napoleon, liad only to arrange chronologically a large 
number of public documents—inecluding speeches, solemn declarations, 


ollicial oaths, proposed laws, proclamations, despatches, decrees, and pro- 
acription lists—to connect and explain them by historical threads and 
remarks of a not necessarily pronounced character, and to strengthen his 
points by a coovincing display of impartial criticism; and this is exactly 
what he has done in the succinct narrative before us, a work equally 
remarkable for its chaste diction, lucidity, and calmness. The book 
has met with an immense success in France, and we cannot but give 
credit to the American translators and publishers for reproducing it 
in a tolerably readable English version—wnuich, however, here and there 
betrays too much haste in execution—accompanied by a large number of 
useful biographical and explanatory notes, drawn chiefly from Vapereau’s 
“ Dictionnaire des Contemporains ” and Block's “ Dictionnaire Général de 
la Politique.” 

We cannot, within the narrow limits allowed us here, follow M. Ténot 
through the tortuous windings of Napoleon’s presidential strategy aiming 
at the overthrow of the republican constitution of 1848. Besides, we have 
lately given our readers a fugitive sketch of its dark outlines in our re- 
view of the first volume of Delord’s “ History of the Second Empire ” 
(No. 242 of the Nation)—a -history written by a man of the same school 
as M, Ténot, and of equal candor, but more fortunate as to the time of 
There is, however, one move among the many made by 
President Napoleon which, following the book before us, we cannot refrain 
from noticing, involving, as it does, the most surpassingly impudent, and 
therefore the most characteristic, of all his public utterances. Visiting, in 
the latter part of 1849, Ham, where, under Louis Philippe, he had atoned 
by years of captivity for his insurrectionary attempt at Boulogne, the 
traitor of 1840 and future traitor of 1851 made the following address to 
the mayor of the town: 


publication. 


“Tam profoundly moved by the affectionate reception which I receive 
from your fellow-citizens ; bat, believe me, I have not come to Ham from 
pride, but from gratitude. I have long felt a desire to thank the inhabi- 
tants of this town and of its environs for all the marks of sympathy they 
so incessantly showed me at the time of my misfortunes. But having 
now, by the choice of all France, become the legitimate head of this nation, 
I could not boast of a captivity the cause of which was an attack on a 
regular government. When one has learned what evils the most righteous 
of revolutions bring with them, one can hardly comprehend the audacity 
of him who dares to assume the terrible responsibility of a change. I 
complain not, therefore, of having expiated here, by six years of im- 
prisonment, my temerity in rising against the laws of my fatherland ; and 
it gives me extraordinary pleasure to propose, at the very place where I 
suffered, a toast in honor of the men who are determined, notwithstanding 
their convictions, to respect the institutions of their country.” 

The characters of the men who executed the cowp d’état are not £0 
fully drawn by M. Ténot as by M. Delord, and, of course, still less fully 
than by Mr. Kinglake, in the famous chapter on that event in his history 
of the “Invasion of the Crimea.” But his narrative, though more re- 
served and cautious, agrees at every point with those of the others. The 
baseness of such accomplices as Saint-Arnaud, Magnan, and Maupas he 
lays almost entirely bare, while throwing a thin veil over the characters 
of Morny, Persigny, and Fleury. Morny—to whose illegitimate blood- 
relationship with Louis Napoleon he guardedly alludes—he represents as 
the soul of the movement, in its culmination. The centre of the activity 
in those days and nights, he says, “ was not at the Elysée. It was at the 
Ministry of the Interior, in the cabinet of M.de Morny. Everybody has 
heard of the coolness, determination, and presence of mind displayed by 
M. de Morny under those circumstances; but it is our opinion that the 
preponderance of his part has not yet been sufficiently appreciated. We 
have no fear of being mistaken in asserting that the deed of the Second 
of December was decreed by Louis Napoleon, but exeewted by M. de 
Morny.” It is also to Morny that he attributes the plan of operations for 
the Fourth of December which was adopted at the war council of the 
preceding evening, and which he sums up as follows: “To concentrate 
the troops in great masses, care for them, feed them well, and keep them 
from all contact with the people; to withdraw the too feeble posts; to dis- 
pense with patrols; not to prevent the construction of barricades ; then, 
having carefully chosen the moment for action, to attack unexpectedly and 
with compact forces, and crush all resistance.” And the full and terrible 
meaning of this plan Morny made thus clear, in a dispatch to General 
Magnan: “City warfare can be carried on only by keeping entirely aloof, 
by surrounding a quarter and reducing it by famine, or en U'envahissant 
par la terreur.” Generals Saint-Arnaud and Magnan—the Minister of 
War and the Commander of the Forces of Paris, both improvised for the 
occasion—gave their military instructions accordingly—instructions of 
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which the massacre of the innocents on the fashionable boulevards by the 
brigades of Canrobert and Reibell, on the fourth, proved a terrible illus. 
tration, though probably not, as M. Ténot admits, a premeditated applica- 
tion, 

A certain measure of “terreur” was, however, distinctly prescribed for 
those boulevards by Morny. “ Strike hardin that direction,” was his injune- 
tion to General Magnan. The public announcements of Saint-Arnaud and 
of Maupas, the Prefect of Police, were no less terroristic: “ Any person 
taken constructing or defending a barricade, or with arms in hand, wil! be 
shot ;” “ Pedestrians standing or collecting in groups on the public 
thorougifares will be dispersed by force without previous summons.” 
And our author adduces plenty of evidence, from Bonapartist sources, to 
the effect that what the abettors and admirers of the coup d'état called the 
requirements of martial law was by many an officer and official executed 
with heartless rigor. Thus Colonel Rochefort, to cite only one instance, 
scattered a gathering of well-dressed people, who made no resistance, so 
effectively that thirty dead bodies remained upon the pavement. The 
number of those who perished singly or in small groups, with or without 
arms in hand, amounted to hundreds. In regard to the wholesale massacre 
just mentioned, M. Ténot proves “that the cannonade and fusilade had 
been directed with fury against the houses of the boulevard ; that the 
roadway was strewn with corpses ; that they were seen lying from Tor- 
toni’s as far as the Gate Saint-Denis, a distance of nearly a kilométre, here 
and there in groups; that twenty-five corpses were heaped up in front of 
the Hotel Sallandrouze ; that several hours later the videttes still occasion- 
ally fired upon passers-by.” And all this fury was exercised not in repress- 
ing a formidable rising, but in efforts to terrify the Parisians from attempt- 
ing a serious resistance—efforts which proved but too successful, combined 
as they were with skilful manceuvres to deceive and divide the sentiment 
of the people. Owing to both terrorism and division of sentiment, “the 
number of the defenders of the barricades did not exceed 1,000 or 1,2 
men,” but these men, a mere handful compared to the immense forces 
brought against them, fought with a bravery worthy of the brightest days 
of the history of Paris. 





Lives of the Founders of the British Museum ; with Notices of its Chief 
Augmentors and other Benefactors. 1570-1870. By Edward Edwards, 
(New York: J. W. Bouton. 1870. 8vo.)—In the writing of biography now- 
adays two tendencies are especially noticeable—first, the tendency to 
whitewash bad characters, and, if necessary, blacken their neighbors for 
contrast ; and, second, the disposition to string together sketches of men who 
have any similarity of character or profession or circumstance—as gene- 
rals, judges, retired monarchs, wits, beaux, court-fools, and what not. So 
keenly has this method of book-making been followed up that strings for 
the purpose are becoming scarce, but that which Mr. Edwards has found, 
though somewhat weak, is not one of the worst. It gives him a chance— 
while relating the lives of men who had at least this resemblance, that 
all were collectors, and were lovers of books or art or science—to skejch 
the whole history of the British Museum, one institution, at least, in 
which Great Britain surpasses every other country. 

The book begins with a useful chronological table of the chief gifts 
and other accessions to the Museum from its foundation, and closes with 
a good index. What is included between the two tables is not equally 
praiseworthy. The stories are long-winded and the reflections common- 
place ; the style is formal and pointless, resembling a second-rate Parlia- 
mentary report ; and the want of room, of which the author several times 
complains, does not prevent his inserting such incongruous matter as a 
defence of the Church of England and statements of his opinions on 
natural theology, Christian evidences, and the Stowe-Byron controversy. 

The early lives contain some new and important matter, derived from 
the author’s own researches among the manuscripts in the Rolls House 
and inthe Museum. The first isthe best. Sir Robert Cotton (1570-1631) 
has not had his due place in English history, and of late has met with 
harsh treatment from English historians. Mr. Edwards vindicates him, 
and gives a picture of his character, which may be true since it is not 
wholly pleasing. Cotton, who was proud of his descent from the Bruce, 
was early a member of Parliament, and, though not a good debater. was 
a good worker, a man valuable on committees, eager in matters of adminis- 
trative reform, and to be relied upon in all questions which were to be de- 
termined by knowledge of precedents. His library was collected with a 
view to illustrate the history, and especially the constitutional history, of 
his country, containing many documents which ought to have been in the 
possession of Government and of city corporations, and would have been, 
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had not those bodies been as careless of their records as many of our town- 
officers are. Cotton did something to enrich his own library by numerous 
reports and memorials which he wrote on public questions, It is interest- 
ing to see him discovering the same abuses in the management of the 
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Navy under the first Stuart king that Pepys foun} under the last. It | 
was by his advice that the order of baronets was established. He was 


mixed up, not altogether to his credit, in the Spanish{ marriage negotia- 
tions, and gave frequent advice to the unfortunate Duke of Somerset and 
his successor the Duke of Buckingham. Indeed, he was consulted by 
everybody on all points of precedent, of English genealogy and history. 
Camden, Ben Jonson, Lisle, Peiresc, Ralegh, were among his correspond- 
ents. In the great contest of the Petition of Right, his close fellowship 
with Eliot and Pym, and the good service he then did the Parliamentary 
cause, forbid that he should ever be spoken of asa mere antiquary. His 
patriotism brought him into disfavor at the court, and led to the sealing 





up of his library for more than a year—the irritation arising from which, 
he averred, caused his death. It may well have been so, for, as one of his 
contemporaries said, “if you could look at Sir Robert Cotton's heart, ‘ My 
Library’ would be found inscribed there ;” and the dark point in his cha- 
racter is that he appears to have sometimes been a little unscrupulous as 
to the means by which he increased it. His grandson transferred the col- 
lection to the nation in 1709, and fifty-three years later the British Museum 
was founded by its incorporation with the Harleian collection of MSS. and 
the Sloane Museum. The latter, which Sir Hans Sloane had inherited from 
an ardent naturalist, Wm. Courten or Charlton, and increased by constant 
and liberal purchases, contained above 200,000 articles. 

Of course, rich as the Sloane Museum was, and valuable as was the 
Cottonian Library and Harleian MSS., the whole formed only a nucleus 
around which a great national institution might grow, and in the next 
fifty years less than £10,000 was granted by Parliament for its increase. 
And, in fact, one of the most remarkable features in the history of the 
Museum is the extent to which it is indebted to the generosity of private 
benefactors, and the comparatively scanty support it received, till the pre- 
sent generation, from Government. Even the more liberal appropriations 
of the last thirty years seem to be due in a very great measure to the 
exertions of one man, the late principal librarian, Sir A. Panizzi. 

As for the rest of the book, the lives of Henry, Prince of Wales—Eng- 
land’s Marcellus—of the collectors of the Arundelian and Harleian MSS. 
aud the Sloane Museum, finish the division of Early Collectors ; next come 
the Organizers and Early Augmentors ; next to those the Later Augmentors 
and Benefactors, and the Librarians Planta, Ellis, and Panizzi ; and, lastly, 
an account of the plans for dividing the collections, sending Science to 
South Kensington or elsewhere, and of the plans by which it is hoped 
that room may be found for all on the present site. There are also remi- 
niscences of Mr. Edwards's own early services at the Museum, giving 
some account of the framing of the famous rules for cataloguing which 
we have not before seen in print. 





Hammer and Anvil. A Novel. By Friedrich Spielhagen. From the 
German by Wm. Hand Browne. Author's edition. (New York: Leypoldt 
& Holt. 1870.)—Spielhagen’s central idea in the present novel cannot, 
perhaps, be more concisely stated than by quoting his own words—which, 
by the Way, are true of all the rest of his books, and give, it seems to us, 
sufficient confirmation of the verdict we feel disposed to find against him. 
There was that quotation from Goethe about “ problematic characters,” 
which formed the text of the first of the translations from him, and which 
one after another of his reviewers inevitably quoted as being the gist of 
his work. A ne or so could be found in any one of them in which 
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his purpose is succinctly stated, to do duty like the painter's 
horse,” in guarding spectator and reader from unconsciously mistaking 
the meaning of the work : 

ligious institutions, 


“Our systems of government, our nobility, our re 


our official arrangements, the organization of our armies, the condition ot 
our laboring classes—everywhere the scarcely hidden relation between 


masters and slaves; everywhere the critical choice whether we will be 
hammer or anvil. All our experience, all our observation, seems to prove 
that there is no second alternative. And yet no greater misconception ot 
the real state of the case is possible. Not hammer oer anvil, hammer and 
anvil is the true word ; for every man is both, and both at once, in every 
moment of his life. With the same force with which the hammer strikes 
the anvil, the anvil strikes the hammer; the ball is thrown off from the 
wall at the same angle under which it impinges upon it; the elements 
which the plant has appropriated in its growth it must exactly restore in 
its decomposition—and so throughout all nature. But if nature uncon 
sciously obeys this great law of action and reaction, and is thereby a 
cosmos and not a chaos, then should man, whose existence is subordinated 
to precisely the same law, acquire an intelligent knowledge of it, and en 
deavor intelligently to shape his life in conformity with it; and his work 
increases or diminishes exactly in proportion as he does this or neglect 
it. For though the law remains the same, whether the man Knows it or 
knows it not, yet for himself it is not the same. Where it is Known, 
where the inseparableness, the unity of human interests, the inevitable 
ness of action and reaction, are recognized, there bloom freedom, equity, 
justice, which are all but varying expressions for the same law. Where 
it is not known, and he fancies in his blindness that he can with impunity 
make a tool of his fellow-man, there flourish rankly slavery and tyranny, 

superstition and priestcraft, hatred and contempt in all their poisonous 

luxuriance, What man would not naturally wish to be hammer rather 
than anvil, so long as he believes that the choice lies open to him? Bat 
what reasonable man will not cheerfully renounce the part of hammer 
when he has learned that the part of anvil will not and cannot be spared 
him, and that every blow that he gives smites also his own cheek; that 
the serf corrupts the master as well as the master the serf, and that in 
politics the guardian and the ward are rendered equally stapid. 


On this statement—which is itself tedious _ long winded to a degree 
out of all proportion to the value of the idea— 
which is far from being a bad one in some ways, but which is of such a 
preposterous length as to repel many readers whom the fact that its author 
is a man of undoubted ability, who thinks seriously about life, 
observed many phases of it closely, would otherwise attract. It 
niable, too, that it is an unwieldy length that he drags after him; 
Apparently, 
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pielhagen has built a story 


and has 
is unde- 
his 
playfulness is heavy reading. he would be a much more 
serviceable workman in the cause of freedom of 
the equality of rights and conditions if he laid aside fiction and betook 
himself to the work of political and social pamplileteering. At present, 
many people who would read him for the sake of his views would be likely 
to need to hold similar views already, with an earnestness which would 
make them willing to undergo afilictions for the sake of them, to induce 
them to submit to the severe labor of getting through his novels. The 
present story has been put by Mr. Wm. Hand Browne into better English 
than fell to the lot of either of its predecessors. 
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Woman in White” ete. With Llustrations. 8vo, 
paper, $1; cloth, $1 50. 

MISS THACKERAY’S WRITINGS, Complete. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Illustrated. 
8vo,.paper, $1 25; cloth, $1 75. 


By W. Hepworth Dixon, 
With Two 


By the Author of “ Aunt Marga- 
Svo, paper, 


*.* Harper & Protuens will send cither of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price 
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| Important Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SONS. 


Washington and the American Revo- 
lution. A History: for Students and young persons, 
Condensed from the larger work. By Washington 
Irving. Hlustrated, in one vol., large 12mo, 712 pages. 

Irving’s Life of Columbus. Popular edition 
for Students and young persons. With illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

A German Primer. By M. Th. Preu. Illustrated, 
smali quarto, cloth extra, $1. 

* An attractive book for those who begin their study of 
German at a tender age, and not without profit for older 
learners.”’—Evening Post. 

Also, by the same Author: 


First Steps in German. 1 vol. 8vo, $1 25. 

*,* These two excellent text-books, recommended by 
Dr. Lieber and other high authorities, have been intro- 
duced in the Public Schools of New York, and many 
private schools. 

Astronomy without Mathematics. By 
E. B. Dennison, LL.D. Edited by P. E. Chase, A.M. 
12mo, $1 75. 

**A simple, clear, and concise exposition of the science ; 
minute and practical enough for the student and descrip- 
tive enough for the general reader."’— College Courant. 
The Principles of Psychology. By John 

Bascom, Professor in Williams College. Author of 
“ Political Economy,” ** Philosophy of Rhetoric,” ete. 
12mo, $1 75. 

‘* An exhaustive contribution to the science of mental 
philosophy.”—N. Y. Aldion. 

A New, Handsome, and Cheap Edition of 


Gibbons’s Roman Empire. From the origi- 
nal text. Complete in 3 vols., large 12mo, cloth, bevy- 
elled, $7 50. 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, relating to all 
Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. The new 
(13th) English edition by Benjamin Vincent. In one 
very large vol. of more than 1,000 pages, price $9; half 
russia, $11. 

This is the only complete edition. The work called 

‘‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,”’ published for $5, is an 

abcidgunent of the 12th edition. 


cG.P. PUTNAM & SONS, 
4th Avenue and 23d Street, New York. 


Besides their own publications, they keep on hand a full 
stock of Educational Books, and make a specialty of 
supplying Schools on favorable terms. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Letters from Rome on the Council. 

By Quirinus. Reprinted from the Allgemeine Zeilung. 
Authorized Translation. Vol. I. (First and Second 
£eries.) Preliminary History of the Council and 
Letters I.-XXXII. Price 75 cents each part. 





Letters of Spiritual Counsel and 
Guidance. 
By the late Rey. J. Keble, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Uni- 
form with Keble’s Memoir. $2. 


The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer: 

Being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary 
on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
Edited by the Rev. J. H. Blunt, M.A. The Large 
Paper Edition, 2 vols. imperial 4to, price $18. 


The Reformation of the Church of 
England: 

Its History, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1514-1547. By 

John Henry Blunt, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Ox- 
ford. Second Edition. 8vo, $4. 


The Church of Cod and the Bishops: 
Considerations upon the (Ecumenical Council. By Sefior 
von Liao. Authorized Translation from the 
German. #1 25. 


POTT & AMERY, 
COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


HOMCOPATHIC MEDICINES. 


EstTaBLisHED IN 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL 


(Successors to WM. RaDDE), 
Homeeopathic Pharmaceutists and Publishers, 
145 Granp St. (bet. Broadway and Elm St.), New York. 


Constantly on hand a full assortment of Medicines and 
Books for Physicians and Family use. Orders per mail 
promptly attended to. 








